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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in t ou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 














A Pre-Induction Course for YOUR School 


BASIC RADIO CODE KIT 


No skill an American boy can have on his induction into the Army is more 
needed than a basic knowledge of Morse Code. The Army considers this 
knowledge a number one priority. Your school can now provide the neces- 
sary training. 


The Basic Radio Code Kit contains everything you need to inaugurate this 
course with a class of 50 students. It consists of a) 17 double-faced records 
in albums, b) a Teacher’s Manual, c) 50 Printing Charts, and d) 25 pads of 
Practice Sheets. Completely self-teaching, this kit will enable any teacher 
to bring an average class up to a receiving speed of 10 words per minute 
in approximately 80 hours of practice time, No knowledge of the code 
or radio work in general is necessary. 


Based on materials developed by the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., 
and by the Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Signal Corps, Washington, D.C., the 
kit is being distributed by five leading publishers and is priced at $35.00. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














NEW AND REVISED GATES READING TESTS 


The well-known Gates Reading Tests have been revised, enlarged, and brought com- 
pletely up to date. They offer 


* Scientific measures of specific reading abilities 
* Carefully graduated levels of difficulty 

* New norms showing wider range 

* Attractive new illustrations 

* Ease in scoring 

* Quick discovery of individual deficiencies 

* Remedial materials matching the tests 


They now comprise: 
The Gates Primary Reading Tests, for the second half of Grade 1 and the first half of Grade 2; 
a revision and restandardization of the well-known Primary Tests. $2.10 per hundred. 


The Gates Advanced Primary Tests, for the second half of Grade 2 and Grade 3; an entirely 
new outfit of tests. $2.10 per hundred. 


The Gates Basic Reading Tests, for the second half of Grade 3 through Grade 8; a complete 
revision and restandardization of the original Gates Silent Reading Tests for Grades 3 to 8. 
$2.10 per hundred. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GOOD-BY, Mr. CHIPS 


A teacher attacked by the 
seniors faces some truths 


t 


FOREVER! 


By GEORGE H. HENRY 


BOUT A YEAR before Pearl Harbor I was 
hurrying over to the Field House to 
inspect a knotty-pine effect that some art 
pupils were applying to the beach-cottage 
set of my coming play. As I walked I 
stewed over a defeat I had suffered the day 
before at the hands of a senior class section 
while we were analyzing the “getting and 
spending” verses from Wordsworth’s son- 
net. 

Almost to a man they had jumped on 
Wordsworth, and for forty minutes had 
maintained a steady stream of cynical com- 
ments that left but little time for an ade- 
quate defense from me. It was a rebellious 
surge against their past twelve years of 
education and I quietly allowed them to 
proceed, comparing their new freedom and 
lack of idealism with my own momentous 
espousal of socialism at seventeen. “ “Get 
what you can’ seems to be your motto,” 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Do the ideals of the sen- 
iors of 1943 in your school differ from those 
of the seniors of a decade or so ago? Are 
most of today’s seniors, who have “known 
nothing but war and depression”, cynical 
and callous? Here Mr. Henry tells what he 
learned when he came to grips with the 
pupils in a senior class the past spring, and 
what his thoughts were later. The author 
is principal of Dover, Del., High School. 


I had countered at an appropriate place. 
“Why, when I was your age we wanted to 
create a brave new world, to do big things.” 

“Well, what if you did!” a young girl 
had flashed back earnestly, but not at all 
disrespectfully. “What good did it do? Look 
at the world.” 

Just the week before this same group 
had dissected Clym of The Return of the 
Native, and found him foolish for ruining 
his diamond career over ignorant Wessex 
farmers. During their criticisms I couldn't 
help looking back to the far-gone decade 
of prosperity and reviewing ten straight 
graduating classes that had been openly 
thankful for the Clyms of this world and 
that had extolled in theme reports and in 
commencement orations a sense of mission 
in life. 

I had been innocently gratified by my 
pupils’ idealism, accepting their lofty com- 
ments as a true measure of my own success- 
ful inculcation of attitudes. But now when 
I looked back, it was plain that in that 
former time when one had no democracy 
to be uneasy about, when we could laugh 
with impunity at our antics in grubbing 
for money, to applaud some book charac- 
ter’s sacrifice had been easy. Who felt him- 
self called upon for martyrdom or to 
strengthen his own faith in democracy? 

In class, in those halcyon days, we didn’t 
even read Washington's “Farewell” or Lin- 
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coln’s “Gettysburg Address”, for fear of 
being jingoistic, But now at a different 
time, another class, that knew nothing but 
war and depression, was deriding the Clym 
life. Only a few weeks before, this same 
batch of youths had practically agreed that 
it was a waste of time to study the Joads, 
“who got about what they deserved from 
life", Why were these seniors different? I 
wasn't teaching any differently. 

For the first time in my life I was wor- 
ried not so much about what I was teaching 
as about my function as a teacher; not so 
much about a pupil's failing as about my 
failing. I was worried. I tossed about in 
bed wondering what a lone teacher could 
do with youth made cynical by their own 
parents, their own community. 

Why be too conscientious, I thought. 
What more can one expect? It is but a sign 
of the times. What good can I do? 

Still, I hated to see a class of youth leave 
school callous, satisfied with the rightness 
of “getting and spending” as the whole of 
life. They were but typical of this genera- 
tion, gauging inner values by the expecta- 
tion of profit, suspicious of people with 
causes, disdaining careers and business as 
rackets, smirking silently when you talked 
of the democratic way as if they didn’t 
care even to condescend to say, “Oh, you 
mean the dirty politicians?” 

In a way I could be sympathetic with 
them when I examined the sole three years 
of their conscious, maturing selves, the first 
three years of their fumbling for signifi- 
cance that began about age fourteen: three 
years of causes engineered to “selling cam- 
paigns”; of age-old symbols perverted by 
propaganda; of mingling with parents who, 
no longer standing for anything, would 
surrender their wills and their principles 
for the slightest social foot-hold; of eco- 
nomic theories hopelessly endeavoring to 
solve a moral crisis. 

Bits of yesterday's recitation flew through 
my head even as I nodded to a few sopho- 
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more boys aglow from their recent shower, 
who were shuffling late to class while fas- 
tening an idle button, tightening their 
belts, or stuffing in their shirts. 

“Living for others . . . who really means 
it... the people in the limelight in our 
town are the getters . . . the important, 
looked-up-to families—how did they get 
there? We know . . . you teachers aren't 
fooling us... it’s not like Santa Claus... 
people only like you these days because it 
makes customers . . . all we hear is beat the 
other fellow . . . ‘getting’ begins in school: 
marks, athletics . . . getting ahead . . . be 
a success . . . outwit your competitor at his 
own game . . . hoodwink people to buy 
things they don’t need by clever slogans 
... nothing is true. . . say it often enough 
they'll believe you .. . be on your guard all 
the time or be roped in... .” 

So it had gone. 

Why didn’t I forget the whole affair and 
proceed with Shelley and the “Skylark” as 
the course prescribed? They are probably 
passing through a flippant phase of youth 
and don’t mean half they say anyway. I 
can't personally convert twenty-five young- 
sters in an hour period, and besides, the 
movies and their parents would undo it 
all within a day or two. 

Back in 1929 I should have laughed at 
it all and made them laugh, too, while 
dropping the matter with a witticism, but 
these were dangerous times, and as a teach- 
er in a democracy I was obligated to con- 
tinue a subject that had ended far too nega- 
tively and hopelessly. For the first time in 
my teaching career I sensed that I was more 
than a teacher; I was a teacher in a democ- 
racy, and being such a teacher, I had a 
thrilling sense of being on the ramparts. 

In spite of my mood the pedagogue in 
me noticed the newly-painted rear door to 
the boys’ side of the “gym”, all stippled by 
hundreds of black scuffs where the toes of 
leather shoes had banged up against it. A 
metal strip is needed here, I thought. 
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Yes, the lesson ended negatively, but I 
had time to inquire near the close, “How 
many of you go to church?” 

All hands had gone up. 

“I'm amazed that not one person thought 
to bring religion into this discussion. Its 
absence is evidence of what ‘getting and 
spending’ have already done to you. Strange 
how your Sunday School made so little im- 
pression on you. At least the Greeks heard 
the poetry of old Triton’s horn.” 

“That's another thing,” chimed an un- 
usually timid girl, “I wish to goodness 
they'd talk real problems like this in Sun- 
day School.” 

“Amen,” agreed a flippant, hefty half- 
back strategically placed in front of my 
desk. “I read an article the other day about 
civilization’s gonna go smash, but you'd 
never know it by attending Christian En- 
deavor. Now .. .” 

At that moment the bell had rung. 

I was beaten. But what difference would 
it make? My salary went on—ideals or no 
ideals. The community would never know. 
Ironically, it was too busy “getting and 
spending” to inquire. The rating cards 
didn’t cover such “defeats”. Pupils, whether 
baffled or glowing at the end of a class, had 
nothing to do with my “A” rating so long 
as I kept them “in order’ and they passed 
the tests. But tests and ratings and certifi- 
cates were only of the profession; something 
beyond the tests, the hearts of these future 
graduates, was vital to the ramparts. 

It was now a little after ten, and at one 
o'clock I must meet the seniors again and 
have my answer ready—if I were to have 
one. I was experiencing, I thought, what all 
well-meaning teachers in great eras of tran- 
sition must have endured: pupils contemp- 
tuous of symbols that are rapidly being 
emptied of meaning, pupils to whom edu- 
cation seems a futile ornament and a waste- 
ful discipline when teachers themselves, 
desperate, have only silence for honest in- 
quiry; pupils confused because their job- 


less parents measure democracy on the only 
scales they have been taught to use—the 
money-success balance. 

I had hardly passed through the scarred 
door leading into the boy’s locker room 
when a little seventh grader heading for 
the washroom bumped into me. His rude 
brushing by without much ado or sem- 
blance of apology caused me to eye him 
carefully—long enough to note that his lip 
was bleeding and was hanging sullenly 
awry. He had been struck in the mouth by 
a baseball, and there wasn’t much to be 
done except rely on nature herself, but he 
was badly frightened and needed a little 
“authoritative” assurance. 

After we had washed the injured lip with 
water, I put a hand on each of his shoulders 
and said with the air of a physician, “Now, 
go back and play, and in the morning you'll 
be all right.” 

I wished that I could answer the seniors 
as confidently in the later afternoon—and 
yet there was a time but ten years ago 
when answers were as quickly and as posi- 
tively given. 

I gazed in a strange way at the big tears 
washing channels through the playground 
dirt caked on either side of the boy's nose 
and at the slight rhythmic beating between 
the little membranes of the swollen lip be- 
fore I knew what was happening to me: 
that I was tottering, faintlike; that this 
child face, now far-off, was becoming a 
thousand faces that I had pictured from 
my reading of the night before in The 
Nazarene, wherein Judas describes the 
ghastly system of child slavery of Tyre. This 
boy here before me was from our own slum 
district, and consequently would have been 
an abused slave back in Tyre. A scene un- 
consciously imagined and stored up by my 
reading spilled out and blurred by like a 
broken motion-picture: 

“And it was so, that the sun burned their 
bodies from without and the hotness of the 
stuff burned their inward parts. And it 
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came to pass that here and there a child 
fell under the burden of the fiery work; and 
being carried away from the ovens, he came 
under the eye of an overseer. And if there 
was still life in him he was thrown upon 
the dungheaps by the sea, and became the 
prey of the sea birds.” 

Recovering in a few seconds as I leaned 
against the tiled wall, I said to the boy as 
down a hollow tube, “Now, go back and 
play.” 

“You can’t stand blood,” he replied smil- 
ing, until the pain from the stretched lips 
made him pull them back gingerly in a 
line. Then like a “disembodied joy”, and 
just conscious of release from fright, he 
bounded down the corridor, his knees 
knocking, elbows flapping high and wide; 
his falling gym pants having no place to 
hang to about his thread-like waist; his ten- 
nis shoes, spongy and toe-alive, flapping on 
the tile of the narrow passage-way. He had 
escaped the slave whip of Tyre, the looms of 
Manchester, the bombs of Warsaw, and he 
knew it not. 

I pushed back into the small impersonal 
toilet room for apparently no reason at all. 
“That belonged to the old order of things,” 
I rationalized. Yet the art-mad Renaissance, 
1400 years later, with its infamous cruelty— 
was that too of the old order? And in the 
18th century the chaining of children to 
machines for dividends for the cultivated 
gentry—was that too of the old order? And 
now in the twentieth century the gas masks 
for babies and tons of dynamite on the 
heads of children—is that too of the old 
order? Will there never be an end? Why, 
there never was a new order! Were the 
seniors right after all? 

There, leaning against the door of the 
toilet cabinet, it occurred to me that eternal 
justice must house somewhere in the uni- 
verse these millions of child slaves who 
never lived out their breath, never became 
men. 

“It would be heaven to me,” I said, “and 


I pray God for that joy, someday, that my 
task in an after world might be teaching 
those youngsters of Tyre and Manchester 
and Warsaw from where life left off, help- 
ing them ‘suck out all the marrow of life’ 
that they missed on earth. 

“Oh, how to teach a room full of pupils 
who once died on a dungheap or were split 
apart by a bomb! How could any mortal 
enjoin youngsters who ran the whole gaunt- 
let of pain to throw themselves into what 
they read! Reading readiness! The very 
pedagogical jargon would be a travesty then. 
Only a man who had himself lived and 
suffered and died could be kind enough and 
wise enough to face them. Martyrdom 
would be one’s certificate then, and drops 
of blood the needed credits! I could not 
qualify.” 


I inspected the knotty-pine effect casu- 
ally, with insufficient praise for the scene 
painters, for I was not responsive to bits 
of artistry now. 

I returned to my office, still without 
an answer for the one o'clock class. Re- 
membering that I had a few remaining 
themes to mark for the juniors, who were 
pestering me for their marks because the 
papers, neglected by my complete absorp- 
tion in play rehearsals, were long overdue, 
{ decided to finish them by all means this 
very day. 

On the third theme I leaned back to 
relish a discussion that was turning into 
something good—an evaluation of Mase- 
field’s ““The Everlasting Mercy”. I hadn't 
gone far before I was certain that here 
buried in a young boy’s theme was the 
answer for the seniors! 

“Just over a drunk,” the boy wrote, 
“Saul, sick of life, sick of himself and the 
world, finds a little boy crying, because 
he had just lost his mother. From some- 
where a warmth came out of Saul, and to 
calm the child he told a story ‘Of where 


the tom-cats go by night’. 
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Later the theme writer continued, “Re- 
gardless of how low Saul became he was 
never afraid to speak the truth.” 

Each one could be a Jesus mild 
Each one has been a little child, 


A little child with laughing look, 
A lonely white unwritten book. 


I mused. Why, I too had just looked into 
the face of a child and I had reeled, been 
affected—like Saul! 

The paper went on, “Why is it that in 
the midst of unhappy rottenness, tender 
kindness sometimes appears?” 


Lord, give to men who are older and rougher 
The things that little children suffer. 


Christ, too, I thought, long, long ago had 
looked into the face of a child . . . “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me”... 
I had the answer! I knew exactly what I 
wanted to do at one o'clock! I never 
thought teaching could be so exciting. I 
was on the ramparts. 

At lunch I hastened home for The Naza- 
rene and by one o'clock managed to enter 
the class on time. I read to them the most 
gruesome parts on the child slavery of Tyre, 
such passages as flashed by me in the toilet 
room, and then began on my own: 

“Just across the mountains, in Judea, 
away from this loathesome civilization, was 
One who looked into the faces of just such 
children, and said ‘of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ No more than an hour’s ride 
by modern convenience, across the hills, 
was this new, not yet Christian, way of life. 
Two viewpoints, on the opposite sides of 
the same hill: both have come down 
through the centuries, 

“One uses others for its own ends—might, 
power, pressure, grabbing, getting; one asks 
that you do not thrive at the expense of 
others. The former is often termed manly, 
courageous, vital, heroic; the latter is often 
called weak, effeminate, unnatural. 

“Hitlerism is of the essence of Tyre—the 
suicidal power-dive, the reckless singing 


charge, the starving of the soul in favor of 
tanks and planes. Tyre is what you people 
advocated yesterday carried to its logical 
conclusion. You who sit here today enjoying 
free discussion, without indoctrination, 
without fear, without compulsion to think 
uniformly, have done nothing to merit this 
privilege. A thousand years of blood, of 
suffering, of agony, of brave sacrificial men 
are responsible for your sitting here this 
hour thinking unhampered of the origin of 
ideas. 

“Getting and spending’ can’t penetrate 
this realm. ‘Getting und spending’ didn’t 
provide this heritage for you.” 

(How pitifully trite all this was! But 
wherever there is a new generation, there 
are the new ramparts, I rationalized.) 

“Tyre can’t be made the way of life with- 
out destroying life. Tyre is very fascinating 
until you become its victim; to function it 
must have victims. Books, the playgrounds, 
serums, x-rays for tuberculosis—where did 
they all come from? From ‘getting and 
spending?’ From Tyre? The way of Tyre 
is sweeping the world. It is invading the 
hearts of many in your town, in their ruth- 
less disregard for democracy. Tyre is an in- 
vasion that tanks can’t cope with. 

“But I thought all this would be self- 
evident to you after twelve years of school- 


-ing and living in a free society. Does it 


seem that of this class of graduates not one 
is thrilled to carry on the privileges he has 
received without cost?” 

“You tell us to carry on the torch,” 
blurted Harry, “to be above the ‘getting 
and spending’ life. Teachers don’t seem to 
be wonderful examples. I don’t see them 
going out sacrificing—more than other men. 
Who in our town is making any sacrifice?” 

I didn’t know what to say. School teach- 
ers are seldom lauded for their temerity. 

“But, Harry,” someone replied, “I think 
Mr. Henry is a good man. I believe he lives 
the way he talks. But I don’t believe he 
knows the world kinda.” He looked at me 
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sincerely, with an ingenuousness that only 
an adolescent unburdening himself can 
possess, “He doesn’t know the crookedness 
all around us. Why Mr. Henry, I could 
mention things about the leading people 
of this town that would make your hair 
stand on end. You just live in another 
world. You don’t get into the real life of 
the town. You're above that.” 

I sensed that I wasn’t doing well on the 
ramparts. I was being paid by Harry's 
chicken-canning mother and Alma’s awn- 
ing-maker father and Sam's well-to-do 
Uncle Jim, who sold incubators, and all the 
rest—to instill into their sons and daughters 
a faith in a democracy that they themselves 
grumbled about as their right, but whose 
very imperfections they had come to love 
as virtues, and I was not justifying my 
salary nor their confidence if these pupils 
were a measure of my worth to democracy. 

As of old, I could have made a witty 
reply, but the naiveté of this boy's dis- 
covery restrained me. I recalled the late 
teen years when I had made the same dis- 
covery. Would it always be like this, cen- 
tury after century—adolescence positive of 
its own good but finding the world bad? 

The bell rang. Then a boy spoke up, 
heavily bearded and over twenty, one of 
my worst theme writers, one who once actu- 
ally confessed that he had to think twice 
before he could spell his own name. That 
he had settled upon himself to give the 
summarizing, definitive answer I could 
sense from his manner. As he choked up 
for a long “speech”, no one hastened to 
reach the next class. 


Whose Crime? 


To a very common type of healthy, active, but 
not book-minded boy, the usual school curriculum 
is unutterably dull; the school walls are unbear- 
ably confining. Not to teach such boys a trade 
until they get into a reformatory is a greater crime 
than the crimes most of them are punished for.— 
Marcia C. R. Borowsky in High Points. 


“I can’t believe they believe what they 
say, Mr. Henry, honest. But it’s no wonder 
we talk this way. It’s all we've ever known, 
heard, seen or read, It’s even in our school. 
we just spent six weeks on propaganda 
in one class, heard all the unsolved evils 
in another, and only last period in the con- 
sumer’s course learned that we are constant 
victims—is there no good nowhere? Tell us 
some of the good things. 

At his last words the class had almost 
melted away, except for a few who came up 
to the desk. I said to him feebly, “There 
are still a lot of good people in this town, 
but we don’t look at the right places.” 

A few still argued, but I couldn't take 
part. A breach had been made in the ram- 
parts where I stood. “You live in another 
world” rang in my ears. They had meant 
it as a compliment: “You're above that.” 

A few years before, in the era of pros- 
perity, I had sat on a geranium-decked, 
vine-covered balcony overlooking the plain 
of Umbria, where a real saint had lived and 
suffered and died, and I had looked down at 
twilight, as I ate a delicious dinner with an 
expensive glass of port, on a late toiling 
plowman driving two white oxen. Ashamed 
of myself, so apart from the struggle for 
existence that millions must endure, I had 
muttered to myself what this pupil of mine 
just said, “You live in another world.” 

All these years, I thought, I had never 
been on the ramparts, never been at my 
post. I had been a Chips, that ineffectual 
model of a generation of teachers, deep 
in the source books of Rome yet failing to 
see the rising swastika. 


Another “Challenge” 


The daily “Challenge” to schools on the bulletin 
board this morning was to “keep the ideals of 
democracy alive in the hearts of our pupils”. Funny 
how we're always being challenged, but we never 
do anything about it, so it doesn’t matter much. 
—Erra E. Preston in New Jersey Educational Re- 
view. 
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What Holds Back the 
VICTORY CORPS? 


y 
STEWART ATKINSON 


N SEPTEMBER the High School Victory 

Corps was one year old. Established be- 
cause of a feeling on the part of the United 
States Office of Education that a unifying 
force was necessary to enable the millions 
of high-school boys and girls to make their 
greatest possible contribution to the war 
effort, it is not the rallying center for our 
patriotic pupils it was hoped it would 
become. 

No statistics are available on the number 
of Victory Corps organizations in the na- 
tion’s public high schools. Furthermore, 
there is no information concerning the 
health of these local Victory Corps. How- 
ever, the general impression among school 
men, in New England at least, seems to be 
that the Corps hasn’t amounted to much— 
that the whole idea hasn't achieved the 
stature to be expected of it after a year’s 
growth. 

Numerous reasons have been advanced 
for the slowness in the development of the 
program. Some administrators call it “kid 
stuff”, suitable for boys and girls of elemen- 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author sees the situa- 
tion as a paradox: Pre-induction training 
and wartime activities are booming in the 
high schools. But the Victory Corps, created 
to lead this grand march, looks more like a 
wallflower from where Mr. Atkinson stands. 
He asks some searching questions about the 
Corps, considers the various criticisms lev- 
eled at it by administrators, and makes a 
number of suggestions on strengthening 
and redirecting the Victory Corps. Mr. 
Atkinson is principal of Beverly, Mass., 
High School. 


tary and perhaps junior-high-school age 
but too childish for high-school pupils. Per- 
haps there is something in this objection, 
although the writer has seen hundreds of 
boys and girls in his own school proudly 
taking part in public Victory Corps activi- 
ties. 

Others point to the sizable inertia, the 
lag, of many school administrators, which 
holds back every new project in the second- 
ary school. These high-school principals just 
haven't got around to doing anything much 
about the Victory Corps. They are still 
overwhelmed with disciplinary problems, 
with keeping accounts, and with interview- 
ing pupils and teachers. Sometime, if they 
can ever get their desks cleared, they will 
have a Victory Corps—perhaps. 

Then, too, others recognize that there are 
among our school administrations many 
with a considerably developed fear of the 
Great Intrusion of the Federal Government 
into the educational scheme of things. 

These superintendents and principals are 
sure in their own minds that any activity 
connected with the Federal Government is 
per se ridden with politics and consequent- 
ly to be studiously avoided. Since the High 
School Victory Corps sprang directly from 
the Office of Education, whose office is in 
Washington, D.C., it must, perforce, be 
viewed with caution, and unless demon- 
strated to be a necessity, carefully passed by. 

If the great majority of secondary-school 
principals who have not encouraged the or- 
ganization of Victory Corps units in their 
respective schools were asked “Why not?”, 
it seems to me that they would reply, “Be- 
cause we can see no need for a Victory 
Corps.” They believe that the goals of the 
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Victory Corps are being achieved in their 
schools, therefore they can see no good rea- 
son for disturbing their present efficient or- 
ganizations. The principal of every fairly 
good high school can check the educational 
aims of the Victory Corps as outlined in its 
manual with the activities of his own school 
and find that most of them are already 
being met to a considerable degree. 

While the foregoing are the reasons 
which come first to the minds of high-school 
principals in explaining the failure of their 
schools to have Corps units, it is my belief 
that fundamentally, none of these are basi- 
cally responsible for the lag. I believe the 
trouble lies in the fact that school men 
have no clear-cut perception of what the 
Victory Corps is, and what its specific func- 
tions are. 

I hold that the reason for this lack of 
understanding lies in the fact that—of neces- 
sity perhaps—the whole idea was suddenly 
dumped into the lap of the school men, 
with little preparation for what was com- 
ing. There was no clear-cut organizational 
outline, and the immediate result was con- 
fusion. Some principals gave the idea one 
interpretation, and others, another. Some 
started right out following their own inter- 
pretation, and others examining these ac- 
tivities decided that if this was the Victory 
Corps, they wanted no part of it. 

I believe that our thinking about the 
Victory Corps must be clarified in two re- 
spects. First we must better understand its 
national organizational framework, if there 
is any, and second, we must decide what 
the optimum implications of the Corps are 
for the educational program of our schools. 

To clear up our first question, we must 
get the answers to such inquiries as: Just 
what is the Victory Corps? Is there any na- 
tional headquarters? Is there a national 
head? Any constitution? How is the Corps 
financed? Are there any state organizations? 
What is the relation of the local unit to 
the state organization? If there is no organ- 
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izational framework is it efficient not to 
have one? 

To decide how the best results can be 
obtained from a Victory Corps unit we 
must determine specifically what the Corps 
is for, whether it is only the sugaring on 
the pill of pre-induction courses or whether 
it has a really stimulating effect of its own, 
and where the effect lies. 


The chief purpose of this article has been 
to point out what might be considered the 
fundamental reasons for the failure of the 
Victory Corps program to function on a na- 
tional scale to the extent desired by its 
founders. It may be helpful now to those 
who have this problem on their minds if 
the ideas of at least one individual who 
has been thinking about it were briefly 
expressed. 

I believe there should be a stronger na- 
tional and state organizational framework 
for the Corps. Boys and girls like to belong 
to large, well-organized groups. With a 
strong central office in existence, Victory 
Corps material can be made more readily 
available, and planning on a national scale 
will be possible. 

Then, it seems to me, it would help to 
clear the haze that surrounds the specific 
functions of the Corps in the local high 
school if a distinction was made between 
curriculum revision and the organization 
of the Victory Corps. If pre-induction train- 
ing is requested by the Army and Navy, 
why is a Victory Corps needed to make it 
palatable? Our present national crisis de- 
mands that all of us cooperate with our 
armed forces. Our boys want the war 
courses. They do not have to be led to them 
indirectly through any patriotic organiza- 
tion. 

The High School Victory Corps should 
confine its activities to the so-called extra- 
curricular area of the school program. Here 
it has a very definite and useful place. Clubs 
of all sorts can be organized within its 
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framework. The members of the air, land 
and sea divisions, for example, can meet 
in groups similar to the science clubs now 
in existence, and with somewhat the same 
kinds of supplementary activities going on. 

Especially promising are the possibili- 
ties for the development of a program of 
community service within the Victory 
Corps. It has long been recognized that the 
usual high school has neglected to present 
its pupils with opportunities for participa- 
tion in activities calculated to improve the 
general welfare of the community. The 
community has been there, and the school 
here, without much intermingling. If good 
citizenship is a basic aim of education, high- 
school pupils must be afforded the chance 
to take part in the work of all local service 
agencies, 

In the Victory Corps of the writer’s 
school, the community service division is 
the most flourishing of all. About half of 
the special divisions’ membership is en- 
rolled for community service, and for sev- 
eral months has been carrying on a vital 
program in such fields as home nursing, 
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canning, surgical dressings, automobile 
driving, civil defense, library service, bond 
and stamp sales, printing, first-aid, victory 
gardening, and clothes conservation. 

It is significant to note in connection 
with this point that a survey of whatever 
published reports of the Victory Corps units 
throughout the country are available dis- 
closes that by far the greatest number of 
boys and girls enroled in special divisions 
are in community service. Thus we have 
indicated a national tendency which can 
be followed with profit. 

For the Victory Corps to develop to the 
extent of its possibilities, then, two major 
steps are necessary: (1) the national and 
state organizations must be strengthened— 
there must be something real to belong to, 
and (2) within the individual school the 
Corps should be regarded as a patriotic or- 
ganization not so much concerned with cur- 
riculum revision as with providing frame- 
work around which a functioning program 
of non-curriculum activities, particularly in 
the field of community service, can be de- 


veloped. 


2 Good Purposes 


In spite of our verbal acceptance of the principle 
of the child-centered school, we tend to be fuzzy- 
minded, Teachers tend to have anxieties in crossing 
subject-matter lines (perhaps the pre-induction cur- 
riculums will carry over and make progress here); 
supervisors tend to press for arbitrary standards of 
academic skills; and the public tends to think of 
education in terms of a sort of fantastic re-creation 
of the schooling it imagines it had when young. We 
have these static and regressive tendencies because 
too often we lack purpose in our American educa- 
tion. 

What should our purposes be? First, let us not be 
ashamed of aiming at an ethical end—the Golden 
Rule. None but a preacher on the wings of hysteria 
could believe this to be achievable in a hundred 
years or a thousand years, or perhaps ever. But 
let us at least use such an ethical end as a yardstick, 
as a measure of our progress. 

Now that the frontier is gone, now that the era 
of savage, aggressive industrial competition is going, 


is a fit time to introduce an ethical yardstick. 
Surely the failure of success measured in dollars 
as a yardstick, surely the bitter internal conflicts 
in the economic field and on the front of nation- 
alistic isolation and chauvinism, surely our mon- 
strous international wars make it essential that we 
consider ourselves and our country not as inde- 
pendent units but as social organisms, conscious 
that others have ideas and feelings and needs of 
their own. Why can we not test the development of 
our students in terms of social adjustment and 
mutual respect for the differences and needs of 
each other instead of just in terms of the amount 
of subject matter absorbed or of deportment meas- 
ured by degrees of docility? 

The second purpose of American education which 
should continually and consciously motivate our 
schools and colleges is the production of good citi- 
zens for a democracy. This political end overlaps 
the ethical ends of education.—JAMEs MARSHALL in 
Colorado School Journal. 








LET’S GIVE 


Pupils share floor with adults 
at Franklin High conferences 





THEM 
A CHANCE! 


By WALTER J. RESEBURG 


HILDREN should be seen, not heard.” 
How often as parents we reprimand 
our children with these words. 

In the company of grown folks we are 
usually well satisfied with young people's 
conduct if they remain quiet. They are 
considered well mannered if they “speak 
only when spoken to” and then in a soft, 
well modulated voice. If some grown-up 
makes a remark not intended for youthful 
listeners or touches upon a taboo subject 
we suggest that “little pitchers have big 
ears”’. 

Just when do children arrive at the age 
when we willingly permit them to take part 
in the family or company conversation? 
How old do they have to be to have their 
opinions considered worthwhile in family 
affairs? 

How many parents encourage their chil- 
dren to have ideas and plans for the welfare 
of the family group? How many adults con- 
sider the opinions of youth of sufficient im- 
portance that young people may take part 


———— 


Eprror’s Note: Many parents have a bad 
effect on the development of their children, 
by treating their opinions on “mature” sub- 
jects with condescension, or asking them to 
be quiet. Adolescents have ideas, and they 
like adults who give them a respectful hear- 
ing. For two years the Franklin High School, 
Seattle, Wash., has been holding a series of 
parent-pupil-teacher conferences, at which 
pupils express themselves on a footing of 
equality with adults. Mr. Reseburg, who 
tells about the plan in this article, is vice- 
principal of the school. 


in conferences where the training of youth 
is to be discussed? 

A father thoroughly perplexed and dis- 
gusted with his son’s conduct at the dinner 
table related this incident. He and his wife 
were talking about the war, its historical 
background, and how it might change the 
map of the world. Bob, a junior in high 
school, struck the table with his hand and 
abruptly entered the conversation. “Dad, 
if you want to know anything about history 
why don’t you ask me?” The boy was sent 
to his room. 

A check of his work in school revealed 
the fact that he had always maintained a 
lively interest in history and that he had 
a special aptitude for map making. The 
school had just received a map of the north- 
ern hemisphere, which showed how the 
airplane had made the region around the 
North Pole of extreme world importance. 
Bob had his own ideas on this subject and 
was eager to be heard. Besides, he had just 
turned sixteen—a new personality was in the 
making; a time for counseling and guid- 
ance. Dad should have reproved him for 
the impulsive way in which he punctuated 
his entrance into the conversation; but at 
the same time Bob should have been given 
the opportunity to contribute some of his 
historical information to the family con- 
versation. 

In the eyes of parents children are slow to 
grow up or to have grown-up ideas. High 
school teachers recognize young adulthood 
rather reluctantly. Parents and _ teachers 
meet together and work for the welfare and 
benefit of youth but seldom call the young 
people into conference in their own behalf. 
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A boy of sixteen, however, considers him- 
self quite “grown up”. And why shouldn't 
he? He can work and receive a man’s wages, 
he is considered old enough to receive spe- 
cialized training so that in two years he 
may be inducted into the military service 
and fight our war. 

The girl of sixteen is even more closely 
a part of adult life—she is being drawn into 
the commercial and distributive occupations 
in ever-increasing numbers. Quite a number 
are sufficiently “grown up” to start their 
own homes. When will we as teachers and 
parents consider these young people old 
enough to take an active part in our con- 
ferences on vital democratic problems? 

This is a changing world; we wouldn't 
want it to be static. We have plenty of 
problems; we wouldn't want to have it 
otherwise, for here we find our opportunity 
for growth. Wrestling with difficulties, we 
become strong. Leadership is concerned 
with controversy. There should be prob- 
lems in school life and young people should 
be called in to help solve them, so they 
may have the opportunity to grow in lead- 
ership. For pupils to acquire the better per- 
sonality traits of democratic living they 
must come in contact with them. 

We parents and teachers know that we 
should study democracy, and discipline our- 
selves in the democratic approach so our 
children may see how democratic principles 
work out. A maximum of honesty, loyalty, 
sacrifice, and tolerance is taught by exam- 
ple—a minimum by talk. Both methods are 
worth while and very desirable. We need 
to develop the largest possible number of 
socially sensitive individuals to aid in plan- 
ning for an ever stronger democratic Amer- 
ica. Parents, pupils, and teachers should 
meet on an equal basis for discussion of all 
kinds of problems common to Americans. 

We have had some intensely interesting 
and worthwhile meetings of these three 
groups at the Franklin High School in 
Seattle. 

It is most unusual and at the same time 


extremely difficult to get parents, pupils, 
and teachers to meet in one group. The 
young people are largely to blame for this 
situation; they do not wish their parents to 
meet their teachers, because they feel sure 
that they themselves will be the subject of 
the conversation, and they are just a bit 
suspicious of what both parents and teach- 
ers will find out. Some of the difficulty in 
having such meetings can be laid to the 
teachers. In order to get John to do his 
school work they quite often use coercion. 

The most serious obstacle to overcome, 
however, is the disinterest of the majority of 
parents; they very definitely feel out of 
place. They contend that school is the busi- 
ness of the teacher and the child, and 
theirs the business of making a living. 

The solution, for enterprising and per- 
suasive teachers, is to convince pupils 
of the benefit all will derive from such 
meetings, so in turn the pupils will persuade 
the parents to come. 

Some very excellent and constructive pre- 
liminary work was done by Mr. N. C. 
Davenport, head of the history department, 
and his Parent-Teacher Association study 
group. Parent-pupil-teacher forums on atti- 
tudes and values were held. Panels com- 
posed of two pupils, two parents, and two 
teachers appeared before the study group. 
The panels first discussed the subject to be 
considered, then the student chairman 
called on the general group for discussion. 
Interest in the first conference was so great 
that a second and third were necessary. 
There were pupils and teachers present in 
addition to those on the panel, so the group 
was not at all one sided. 

Parents uniformly took great interest in 
what the pupils had to say. They felt that 
there is vitality to a meeting where pupils 
are present and that all gained something 
more than mere facts. 

The experience of the forum sessions was 
pleasant, and it stimulated action for other 
meetings slightly different in character. To 
initiate a unit on tolerance and inter-cul- 
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tural relations, one of Mr. Davenport's 
classes chose to invite their parents to have 
lunch with them in the school cafeteria. 
After this they all retired to the classroom 
and both parents and pupils answered a 
true and false test on the subject, “How do 
you feel about other racial groups?” 

The results were revealing. It was sur- 
prising to find how closely parents’ ideas 
were related to the child’s; in fact they 
were almost identical, those of parents be- 
ing just a little less liberal. In a way the 
results proved that in controversial subjects 
the schools need not be too concerned about 
indoctrination; practically all of the par- 
ents’ likes and dislikes had been taken on by 
the children. 

One fact stood out definitely. In present- 
ing a subject like race tolerance, you cannot 
change the pupils unless you take the par- 
ents with you. 

Quite a few racial groups are represented 
at Franklin High School. Of those large 
enough to be counted as a group (at least 
twenty-five pupils) we have in the order of 
numbers, English, Irish, Scandinavian, Ital- 
ian, German, Jewish, Slavic, and Chinese. 
At the time of these studies we also had 
about seventy-five pupils of Japanese par- 
entage. This was the make-up of our cham- 
pionship basket-ball team: two each of Ger- 
man, Yugoslav and Italian parentage and 
one each of English, French and Scandi- 
navian parentage. It is easy to see why we 
have to be tolerant at Franklin. 

This would be a dull world if all people 
were alike. The strength and growth of our 
country are based upon differences of opin- 
ion of its people. Different people will 
make this a great country. We want the 
fusion of cultures; worthy ideas brought 
here by various cultures will in the end 
dominate our culture and make us strong. 

Prompted by such ideas, another of Mr. 
Davenport's classes, his roll-room group, 
which meets during the first period of the 
day, invited their parents to have breakfast 
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with them in the school cafeteria. The pu- 
pils presented songs and dances from the 
homelands of their parents. 

It was felt that there was present an ever 
growing feeling of mutual respect; for one 
can hardly see an individual or a group 
present something beautiful from their cul- 
ture and still think of them as savage. As 
on the previous occasion, both parents and 
pupils wrote “true” or “false” to about 
thirty statements on inter-cultural relations. 
These were then taken as a basis for dis- 
cussion. As before, parents felt that here 
was an opportunity for growth. 

“Why can’t we have more such meetings 
and why can’t we have some in the evening 
so the fathers can also be present and join 
in the fun?” they said. 

That is exactly what happened. Volun- 
tarily ten of our Franklin teachers pre- 
sented the matter to their pupils and asked 
them to invite their parents to an evening 
meeting. It was called the Parent-Student- 
Teacher Conference. At 6:30 p.m. about 
two hundred people met in the school 
lunchroom for supper. Pupils sat with their 
parents and teachers and presented their 
parents to the group. We thought this 
would be like “in the olden days” when 
parents sometimes asked teachers to their 
homes for dinner. This part of the affair 
was not a great success—we found that most 
parents when not in their own homes or 
natural habitat are extremely shy. It did 
break the ice however; for when after the 
meal we broke up into ten small groups we 
were ready to meet on an equal footing. 

Parents, pupils, and teachers first marked 
each of twenty statements A, D, or U for 
agree, disagree or uncertain. This was done 
in fifteen minutes. An hour was then given 
to the discussion of the statements. People 
felt duty-bound to support the stand they 
had taken on the statements and the dis- 
cussions were extremely interesting. These 
are a few of the statements: 


* Preachers still get their chicken dinners. Just 
where and why did we teachers lose out?—Ed. 
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1. Parents should make all important decisions 
for high-school pupils. 

2. Parents are responsible for the busy week-end 
which causes absence from school on Monday. 

3. High-school gymnasium classes should be held 
every day and be compulsory. 

4. The teacher should see that each student has 
some success experience. 

5. When a pupil fails in a subject parents should 
pay a nominal sum (say $10) for the repeating child. 


Needless to say there was considerable 
difference of opinion. We all felt that we 
had struck upon a democratic procedure— 
free speech and the free exchange of ideas— 
which for our common good should be used 
more frequently. 

Profiting by experience and avoiding 
some of the mistakes of our first meeting, we 
met again. This time the gathering was the 
Franklin High School Town Meeting. 
Again the whole affair was on a voluntary 
basis. Our Franklin High School band, an 
organization of seventy pieces under the 
direction of Victor McClelland, played a 
half-hour concert beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
The fine work of the band and the Band 
Mother’s Club, the work of interested 
teachers, and a committee of pupils brought 
out a gathering of more than five hundred 
people. At 8 o'clock we broke up into twelve 
groups for what we hoped would be an 
hour’s discussion. Some rooms were not 
ready to leave at 9:30 p.m. This meeting 
was held early in 1942. We built our state- 
ments for discussion on the assumption that 
every American should immediately: 

1. Toughen his physical being (health). 

2. Practice self-discipline. 

3- Sharpen his mental powers. 

4. Toughen his spiritual fibre. 

5. Apply himself diligently to cooperative effort. 


Following are a few of the twenty state- 
ments marked again with an A, D, or U, 
and this time by almost four hundred par- 
ents, pupils and teachers. 


1. Teachers should make clear to pupils just 
what our country has at stake in this war. 


(93% agreed.) 
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. Progress of the war should be frequently dis- 
cussed in the classroom. (67% agreed.) 

. Parents should give their children of high- 
school age an important part in making deci- 
sions which affect the home. (80% agreed.) 

. There is too much talk in school and not 
enough hard work. (36% agreed.) 

. Pupils with special talents for medicine, engi- 
neering, and executive positions, should be 
drafted for schooling for services required for 
the war. (45% agreed.) 


It was a real thrill to see some parent's 
face shine with pride when the young heir 
voiced his opinion in open meeting. Again 
it was something of family pride to see a 
parent offer timely mental assistance to a 
pupil. The whole idea is a truly democratic 
procedure which should be fostered and 
developed. We need to work at democracy 
in order to derive the greatest benefits from 
our democratic ways. 

As teachers we realize more fully that 
social education does not grow out of social- 
science classes only; but that every teacher 
whether we will or no is a social-science 
teacher. Our evening of parent-pupil- 
teacher conference tends to break down de- 
partmental walls. We discovered that we 
have more problems than we imagined; but 
that is as it should be—for good teaching 
should leave people with more problems 
than when the teaching starts. 

Quite a few people in our community are 
convinced that the conference, besides fur- 
nishing opportunity for individual growth, 
also is effective in molding worth-while 
democratic character traits in the various 
racial groups that compose our section of 
the city, with the desired result of fusion 
into one American culture. 

Plans for future meetings are being made 
by a group in which pupils, parents, and 
teachers are equally represented. That is 
democratic participation: we learn by 
doing. To live a full life in a democracy 
it is not sufficient that one be well informed. 
To know whether one is loyal, cooperative, 
self-sacrificing, and honest, one needs to be 
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given the opportunity to actually practice 
these character traits, 

With the active prosecution of the war 
Seattle has become an exceptionally busy 
place. Daily more of our sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-olds are being drawn into our war 
industries. Pupils attend classes several 
hours a day while engaged full time on the 
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“swing” or the “grave yard” shifts. Prob- 
lems that need to be solved or at least 
brought to the light by discussion are on 
the increase. We consider our boys and girls 
old enough to do a man’s or a woman’s work 
—let’s take them into our confidence and 
make them full partners in our American 
way of life. 


Recently They Said: 


Glaring Inconsistencies 


Another important phase of the school health 
program is the elimination of glaring inconsisten- 
cies in practice. Some of these follow: 

1. Overcrowded and noisy Junchrooms 

2. Scheduling of lunch shifts with inadequate 
time for eating 

3. Physical-education program immediately fol- 
lowing lunch 

4. Lack of washing facilities 

5. Lack of shower and dressing facilities 

6. Emphasis on varsity athletics to the exclusion 
of general student participation.—WALTER A. 
Garvett in New Jersey Educational Review. 


Work Days Raise $215 


Florence High School students recently raised 
$215 for new school equipment by holding two 
“Work Days”. 

Seventy-five boys and fifty-two girls engaged in 
some form of work, such as house cleaning, window 
washing, gardening, wood chopping, general repairs, 
or hauling rubbish. For this work they were paid 
go cents an hour, which they volunteered to turn 
in for the fund, 

A mimeographed paper called the “Work Day 
Herald” was distributed throughout the commu- 
nity to inform the people of the coming event and 
tell the kind of work the students would do.—Colo- 
rado School Journal. 


Post-War Planning Can’t Wait 


In discussions of peace from New York to San 
Francisco, from New Orleans to St. Paul, many 
people still talk as if they believe that sooner or 
later a bell will ring, then war will be over, and 
peace will have begun. . . If we are to avoid re- 
peating the experience of 1918, we must realize 
right now that this war is not worth fighting, that 


the sacrifices we are all being called upon to make 
are not worth making, unless we pledge ourselves 
here and now to see that our war efforts do not 
remain sterile, but serve as the prelude for re- 
sponsible peace-making. . . 

Many of the problems whose solution had been 
postponed until after the war—such as the complex 
problems of India—must be solved right now as 
part of the war effort. The strategy of post-war 
reconstruction is inextricably linked with the 
strategy of winning the war.—VeRA MICHELES DEAN 
in Illinois Education. 


The Words But Not the Music 


Some teaching is perfectly correct and perfectly 
dull. . . . There is no subject in the curriculum 
which cannot be made interesting and vital by a 
live and informed teacher.—CLype E. WiLDMAN in 
Modern Language Journal. 


Design for Crying 


T went to a movie the other day and sat right 
behind Judy. Judy is a very pretty little college 
junior with dark curly hair and an unusually poised 
and gracious manner, and I was somewhat sur- 
prised to note that she wept copiously all the way 
through what I thought was a mediocre picture. 

“I didn’t know that you were so sentimental, 
Judy,” I remarked casually as we left the theater 
together. 

“Oh, I'm not,” she admitted as she wiped her 
eyes. “It’s just that Joe can’t come up from Ran- 
dolph Field on his leave the way he thought he 
could, and I needed a good cry. If I cried at home, 
I knew it would upset the folks, and so I just picked 
out as sad a movie as I could find. Only,” she added 
dolefully as she blew her nose, “it wasn’t a very good 
sad movie, was it?”—Naom! JoHn Wuite in Okla- 
homa Teacher, . 





READING 


Teaching pupils an everyday 
skill of wartime importance 


to follow DIRECTIONS 


By CAROL HOVIOUS 


ERHAPS NEVER BEFORE in history have so 
many people been attempting so many 
new and different undertakings. 

The housewife is learning to dehydrate 
food, to repair her own leaky faucets and 
broken electric cords, to roll bandages and 
make hospital beds. 

The farmer is learning to grow guayule 
or soybeans instead of lettuce and wheat, 
to make two crops grow where only one 
grew before, to wangle scarce labor and 
machinery from the government. 

The manufacturer is learning to make 
camouflage nets instead of lace, to fill out 
forms for the War Manpower Commission, 
to keep up with the changing and compli- 
cated regulations of the OPA. 

Women and girls are learning to handle 
chemicals, draft blueprints, run factory ma- 
chines, and chart the weather. Soldiers are 
learning to hoist barrage balloons, abandon 
a burning ship, handle tanks, and speak 
Italian. In short, our warring world is a 
world that bristles with directions to be 
followed. 

That our pupils pay somewhat casual at- 
tention to directions is a fact too obvious 


——i—— 


Epitor’s Note: As the author says, “Our 
warring world is a world that bristles with 
directions to be followed” in many new and 
different undertakings. The accurate in- 
terpretation and carrying out of directions 
is a somewhat specialized reading skill. And 
in this article Miss Hovious offers detailed 
directions for teaching that skill. The au- 
thor is reading adviser in the Santa Monica, 
Cal., Public Schools. 


to need glossing here. Every teacher can 
provide his own gloss, amply documented 
out of daily classroom experience. In peace- 
time the pupil’s cavalier concern for direc- 
tions was often more annoying than 
disastrous. In wartime, failure to follow 
directions may imperil the lives and safety 
of thousands. Even in peacetime faulty 
execution of orders produced losses in ma- 
terials and manpower that yearly ran into 
millions of dollars. 

In wartime, when the value of men and 
materials is enormously increased, these 
losses are infinitely multiplied. As a result, 
ability to follow directions with accuracy 
and dispatch assumes an importance per- 
haps out of all relation to its normal place 
in the reading program. 

Certainly, whatever emphasis we now 
place upon teaching our pupils to read and 
follow directions, we will not lose sight of 
the fact that following directions is merely 
one stone in the larger mosaic of reading 
power. But for the moment at least, it is 
an important stone and one that deserves 
special classroom attention. The teacher 
who trains his pupils efficiently to carry out 
instructions is entitled to feel that he has 
made a real and vital contribution toward 
victory and toward a more efficient world 
once that victory is won. 


I. SEVEN PoINTs ON READING DIRECTIONS 


If we seek reasons to explain our pupils’ 
inability to follow directions effectively, we 
come upon almost as many as the number 
of our pupils. But one factor repeats itself 
again and again—an undue haste. “Hurry 
is good only for catching flies” says an old 
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Russian proverb, matched by our own 
“Haste makes waste.” From literature come 
endless comments on the unwisdom of 
haste: Seneca’s “Haste trips its own heels,” 
Moliére’s “Unreasonable haste is the direct 
road to error,” or Shakespeare’s “They 
stumble that run fast.” Haste is certainly 
no modern affliction, nor is it peculiar to 
our pupils. 

Pupils, like their elders, are eager to get 
on with the task at hand, unwilling to 
spend the time necessary to an adequate 
assimilation of directions before they at- 
tempt execution. However, the simple ex- 
hortation to “work more slowly” or “think 
what you are doing” is a generalization so 
vague that it makes little impression on the 
ordinary pupil; it rolls off with scarcely a 
dent. 

If he is to become competent in following 
directions, the pupil needs more specific 
assistance. To many pupils the injunction 
to “follow directions” presents a problem 
so formidable that they despair before they 
begin; these same directions broken down 
into a series of simple steps become possible 
of achievement. 

To speed production the war industries 
have learned the wisdom of reducing large 
and complex operations to small ones. 
There is a psychological virtue in tackling 
only one small thing at a time. Thus a 
mountain climber, crushed by a landslide, 
set himself, not the overwhelming goal of 
crawling many weary miles for help, but 
only of reaching the next stone, the next 
tree, the next turn in the path. When 
searchers found him, he was still firmly 
inching his way toward help. By setting 
himself small goals within his immediate 
grasp, he encouraged himself to keep on 
going. 

Similarly, if the teacher can set the pupil 
small goals, goals so simple that they 
neither frighten nor discourage, a project in 
following directions stands a good chance of 
success. The following pattern suggests such 
a series of goals. It goes without saying, of 
course, that these goals will be the more 


readily accepted by pupils if they are 
worked out in a class discussion skilfully 
guided by the teacher. 


1. Read the directions through once from 
beginning to end, trying to understand the 
general idea (that is, trying to find your 
goal). Don’t worry too much about points 
that are not clear. 

(This preliminary complete reading is 
important as an overview of the whole 
problem. If the pupil is immediately able 
to determine his goal, well and good. If 
not, later steps should make it clear. The 
pupil should not be allowed to fuss and 
stew over this first reading. Let him get 
on to the next step. He will be encouraged 
by the sense of movement.) 

2. Read the directions a second time, 
checking the meaning of each unfamiliar 
word, 

(Failure to understand directions can 
obviously spring from failure to know 
what words mean. The young seamstress 
who does not know what a selvage is can- 
not very well “place the pattern on the 
selvage edge”. The shop boy who has no 
idea what a spreader is cannot follow the 
direction to “place the spreader” in the 
shelves he is building. The physics pupil 
who does not know what two equivalent 
forces are cannot proceed intelligently to 
the solution of his physics problem.) 

3. Read the directions a third time, this 
time to note every important detail. Don’t 
miss a one, not even the smallest. 

(In many kinds of reading, attention to 
minute detail is both tiresome and un- 
profitable. But not in following directions. 
Here attention to small detail is of the 
essence, Careless attention to even one de- 
tail, however trivial, may invalidate the 
whole procedure.) 

4. If your goal was not clear on the first 
reading, it should be now. Be sure it is 
before you go any further. If necessary, 
repeat your check on vocabulary and on 
details. Reread until you know what your 
aim is. 
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(Obviously, no one can hit a target if he 
does not know what the target is. In re- 
reading there is a certain subtle magic. By 
some inexplicable alchemy, the brain begins 
to transform hazy motions into specific 
meaning. The pupil should not progress 
beyond this point until he knows what he 
is trying to do.) 

5. Read the directions a fourth time, try- 
ing to visualize what you are going to do, 
step by step. But don’t actually do anything 
yet—this is all in your mind's eye. If there 
are diagrams, they will help you visualize 
your work. If there are no diagrams, you 
may make a pencil sketch of your own. 
Does this “mental try” produce the right 
results—that is, does it achieve the goal you 
set yourself in Step 4? If not, you've slipped 
up somewhere. Better recheck. 

(Much wasteful work can be eliminated 
by this preliminary mental roughing out 
of the procedures. By it the pupil can de- 
tect errors while they are still in a state 
to be easily corrected.) 

6. Act—but keep an eye on your direc- 
tions. Refer to them constantly, step by 
step. Don’t trust your memory. 

(If the process involves several steps, it 
is almost impossible accurately to remem- 
ber each one. Pupils should therefore be 
encouraged to perform one step at a time, 
checking each one against the directions be- 
fore proceeding to the next step.) 

7. Check your finished results to be sure 
you achieved the goal you set yourself in 
Step 4. 

(Every teacher knows the pupil who 
blindly carries out a project and hopefully 
turns in the results without stopping to see 
whether what he has done makes sense. 
Essential in following directions is the pre- 
liminary determination of a goal and then 
the final check to be sure that this goal 
and none other has been reached.) 


The initiate in following directions obvi- 
ously performs many of these seven steps 
so automatically and rapidly that he is 
scarcely aware of them. The novitiate, how- 
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ever, will do well to perform them de- 
liberately, at least until the pattern is so 
firmly set that he can safely telescope the 
process. 


II. IMPORTANCE OF FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


Although the preceding seven-point pat- 
tern may provide a practical guide for un- 
derstanding directions, it runs up against 
one fatal snag—the will of the pupil. Fol- 
lowing directions is a double problem: 
understanding and doing. Between these 
two aspects there yawns a gulf that at times 
all but refuses to be spanned. 

The girl factory worker—although she 
has been endlessly warned that her free- 
flowing hair is a menace to safety, that its 
fragile strands, once caught in whirring 
machinery, can become steel claws that will 
literally scalp her alive—the girl thus 
warned nevertheless doffs her cap the mo- 
ment the supervisor is out of sight. She 
understands directions well enough; she 
just refuses to heed them. Although long 
years of reading cosmetic advertisements 
and fashion notes have given her a deep 
inner conviction that physical charm is 
important, she has no such passionate con- 
viction about safety regulations, 

The teacher who can build up in his 
pupils a firm belief that accurate attention 
to directions is really important has won 
more than half his battle. Convinced, the 
pupil will take deep draughts from the 
spring; unconvinced, he may be dragged 
to the water, but he will not drink. 

Let the class consider what happens when 
directions are ignored. A taxpayer gives too 
scant heed to income-tax provisions and be- 
comes involved in a long and unpleasant 
argument with the government; a property 
owner finds that he has only a vacant lot 
where once stood his long-unoccupied 
house, because someone else’s wrecking crew 
came to the wrong address. A woman washes 
her winter blankets with gasoline in the 
washing machine—and blows herself to bits, 
starting a fire that consumes a block of 
dwellings; a trainman sets faulty signals, 
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and two trains crash head-on, killing several, 
injuring many. 

The daily newspaper will provide many 
current examples of what happens when 
directions are faultily followed, the more 
current the more forceful. 

Pupils can supplement the teacher's 
original examples with those drawn from 
their own experience—such incidents as the 
time the school picnic was all but disorgan- 
ized because the caterer sent hot dogs, of 
which there was already a surfeit, instead 
of the ice cream for which the picnickers 
panted. Even the most indifferent pupil 
will readily admit the importance of ac- 
curate and immediate response to directions 
on the field of battle. 

Whatever the teacher’s means, time spent 
in developing in the pupil a genuine con- 
viction that careful regard for directions is 
important will be time well spent. 


III, CLAssRoOM PROJECTS ON DIRECTIONS 


Once the teacher has won at least tenta- 
tive pupil assent to a program of instruction 
on following directions and has worked out 
with the class a series of simple steps to 
serve as a guide in their work, opportunities 
for practical applications are endless. The 
following examples are chosen at random. 

With a class which the teacher good- 
naturedly characterized as “dumb but 
willing”, the first lessons were conducted 
step by step under teacher guidance (thus 
restraining pupil impulse to dash ahead 
too rapidly at first). Taking suggestions 
from Joseph Leeming’s Fun with String*, 
she appeared in class with the requisite 
string and a mimeographed slip directing 
each pupil to create something with his 
piece of string. 

Each pupil read his slip and then re- 
ported orally on the teacher query (based 
on Step 1 in the seven-point procedure 
pattern): “What is your goal—what are you 
going to make with your string?” As Step 2 


* Leeming, Joseph. Fun with String; a collection 
of string games, useful braiding and weaving, knot 
work and magic with string and rope. Stokes, 1940. 
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each pupil examined the directions to find 
unfamiliar words, clarifying them before 
he went ahead—and so on through the 
entire seven points. Great was class amuse- 
ment as they braided, wove, and knotted. 

The virtue in this lesson was that it gave 
the pupils something concrete to do; it 
required them to translate words into ac- 
tion. They had in their hands immediate 
and tangible evidence of their success or 
failure in following directions. It drove 
home the moral that by their results shall 
ye know those who have followed wisely 
and those who have not. 

Later on, this same class presented dem- 
onstration lessons. A girl laid out and cut 
a dress, reading aloud the pattern directions 
so that the class could follow step by step 
as she worked. A boy assembled a model 
airplane in the same way. Another pupil 
mounted dried specimens for botany. A 
pre-flight boy charted the course of an air- 
plane flight as directed in his lesson on 
navigation. Again, there was in these lessons 
an intimate relationship between under- 
standing words and translating them into 
action. 

In an English class where time was pre- 
cious, the teacher combined lessons in gram- 
mar with those in following directions. 
Thus one day the class was presented with 
a mimeographed slip which gave directions 
for playing “Adverbs”—since adverbs were 
on the agenda for the day. Pupils read: 


Today we are to play an amusing game called 
“Adverbs”. At a signal from the teacher, your 
chairman will appoint a pupil to be “It”. It will 
promptly rise and leave the room, waiting outside 
the door until he is called back. In his absence 
the class will choose an adverb that can be acted 
out—an adverb like hard, softly, or slowly. After 
the adverb is chosen the chairman will ask the 
doorman to recall It to the classroom. 

It will then ask certain members of the class to 
perform various acts “in the manner of the adverb”. 
Thus It might say, “Open your book in the manner 
of the adverb”, “Go to the window in the manner 
of the adverb”, and so on. (It will naturally choose 
actions that can be carried out in a classroom.) 

Having watched his order performed, It will try 
to guess the adverb. He may say, “Is it sadly?” 
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If it is, the chairman will say “Yes.” If it is not, 
the chairman will say “No,” and It will then ask 
other pupils to perform in the manner of the 
adverb until he guesses the right word. When he 
guesses the right word, the game is ended and It 
resumes his regular seat in the class. 


Here again the pupil’s comprehension 
was shown by definite action. 

Filling out questionnaires has become in 
these days a task which almost no one 
escapes. The businessman loudly laments 
the time he spends in filling out govern- 
ment forms. The average citizen falls afoul 
of income-tax blanks, not to mention appli- 
cations for bank accounts, charge accounts 
at stores, post office change-of-address cards 
and money-order forms. 

The girl applying for work in a war 
industry fills out a formidable application 
blank. The boy going into the Services 
encounters a lengthy induction question- 
naire. One business school, with an eye on 
the times, has instituted a course in making 
out questionnaires. 

For the teacher who plans class work on 
questionnaires, ample supplies are easily 
available. Stores, post offices, and banks are 
usually more than willing to supply blanks 
for class use, Pupils who have college in 
view can fill out admission blanks; prospec- 
tive servicemen can plan answers for induc- 
tion questionnaires; girls who contemplate 
war factory work can make out work ap- 
plications. (Such units will have to be 
planned far enough in advance to allow 
time for securing the forms.) 

If time is limited, pupils can learn much 
about following directions if the teacher 
will daily write explicit assignments on the 
board, refusing oral amplification. It is 
wise at first to make a brief daily check to 
discover pupils who have or have not fol- 
lowed directions. 

A ramification of this procedure provides 
written “Orders of the Day” to be issued to 
the class when it convenes and to be fol- 
lowed by the class without further direc- 
tion from the teacher. Such a procedure 
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has the further advantage of developing in- 
dependence in the pupil, of weaning him 
away from his reliance on the teacher. 

One class had such a hilarious good time 
during their project on directions that they 
planned a luncheon as a grand finale. A 
committee met outside of school hours with 
the teacher to plan written instruction slips 
for each pupil. 

Some of the slips were issued before the 
day of the luncheon, since they required 
advance preparation. Such advance slips 
read, “Bring three packages of paper nap- 
kins and store them before school in the 
right-hand corner of the top shelf in the 
gray cabinet at the back of the room” or 
“Bring two dozen sandwiches and store 
them before school in the lower right-hand 
drawer of the supplies cabinet.” 

Other slips were presented to the lunchers 
when they arrived. 

One slip requested complete silence until 
a signal for conversation was given. Others 
provided specific directions for finding and 
placing furniture, dishes, food. When every- 
thing was ready the chairman (who did not 
know that he was to be chairman until he 
received his instruction slip) gave the order 
to be seated. Each boy had a slip directing 
him to hold the chair of the person at his 
right if that person happened to be a girl. 

Once seated, pupils were again permitted 
conversation. However, during the lunch- 
eon other slips came around telling the 
pupil to do something or other—refill the 
paper cups, renew the sandwich supply, 
get up and make a short speech about the 
girl on his right, etc. 

There were mistakes, of course. Some of 
the instruction slips were not adequate; 
careless readers failed to comply with in- 
structions. But the errors only added to 
the general merriment, and the red-faced 
culprit received a resounding ribbing from 
the assembled lunchers. As one youngster 
remarked, “Golly, if I ever slip up on di- 
rections again, it certainly won't be because 
I don’t know better!” 





OUR GRADS’ DEEDS 


By 
ARDIS EDWARDS BURTON 


fe New York Times exposure of the 
abysmal ignorance as to subject matter 
of high-school graduates may be a revela- 
tion to some people, but it is no news to 
the teachers. Any smart, honest teacher has 
been bemoaning these same things for a 
number of years. This generation (a lot of 
them) can’t spell, add, and choose between 
words in a vocabulary test. A lot of them, 
moreover, don’t mind their teachers and 
parents either, bless their hearts! 

Finding it impossible to get much so- 
called subject matter into indifferent boys 
and girls, the schools shifted the emphasis 
about a generation ago—from teaching 
subject-matter to teaching people. Charac- 
ter and a full life have been consid- 
ered more important than book-learning. 
Whether this emphasis on the individual is 
right, time alone will tell. Jesus thought so, 
and so did Lincoln and Jefferson. 

But don’t think that these kids are a 
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Eprror’s Note: Bob Mills and Johnny 
Cronkhite are now American heroes. Not 
long ago they were pupils in Mrs. Burton’s 
classes at St. Petersburg, Fla., High School. 
And the author makes it clear that what 
our inadequately financed schools did for 
boys like them is more important than 
what our critics claim was not done for 
them. Mrs. Burton wrote this article as a 
letter to the editor of the St. Petersburg 
Times, and it appeared under a three- 
column heading: “A Teacher Answers 
School Critics and Does a Swell Job of It!” 
Readers who adapt this letter for their own 
favorite local newspaper might win similar 
applause from the editor. 


are Answering Our Critics 


total loss, just because they can’t tell 
whether Lincoln emancipated the slaves or 
emaciated them. 

Let me tell you about some of the local 
boys who have become heroes in the air in 
this war. A few years ago they were in the 
local schools. Some of them were in my 
classes. 

For instance, Bob Mills, now a captain, 
who blazed a name for himself in the Fer- 
rying Squadron of the Air Force. He has 
flown planes of all sorts to Africa, Aus- 
tralia, the Coral Sea and Russia. 

I remember Bob well. I had him in 
Sophomore English. He couldn't spell very 
well, and he usually didn’t hand in assign- 
ments. He spent all his time drawing air- 
planes, like many another boy. I doubt if 
he could have made a very good score then 
in a vocabulary test. He probably didn’t 
know or care that St. Louis is on the Mis- 
souri river (deemed by Time magazine 
such a grievous blunder), but he managed 
to set a plane down on tiny Midway Island. 

Bob’s thoughts were in the clouds even 
then, and Dorothy Thompson, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the radio commentators and 
newspapers and magazines can thank God 
on their knees every night that his head 
was in the clouds—and thousands more like 
him. 

Then there’s Johnny Cronkhite, who re- 
cently got the Distinguished Flying Cross 
in North Africa for bringing a Flying Fort- 
ress home safe with two motors shot away, 
barely scraping the tops of the hills, hours 
overdue. 

When Johnny was in my English class, 
I despaired of ever teaching him to be pre- 
cise in the use of words. 
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But I noticed that he learned. 

For when he returned from that 500- 
mile trip which made the headlines and 
radio broadcasts, he picked up something 
off his bed. 

“Hell, I can’t be dead!” he exclaimed. 
“For here’s my dog-tag. I forgot to take it 
with me. I can’t be dead or they wouldn’t 
know who I was!” 

Effective choice of words? I thought so. 

I happen to know Brig. Gen. LaVerne 
Saunders and Col. Wes Jensen personally, 
having attended school with them. Both of 
them were indifferent pupils. Saunders was 
most interested in football, and Jensen in 
student government. 

But both of them had what it takes to 
win glory in Guadalcanal and Bataan, so 
that radio commentators, magazines and 
newspapers can remain free to malign the 
public schools of America, where they both 
were educated, 

Let America stop bemoaning the defi- 
ciencies of the schools, and bemoan instead 
the deficiencies in funds for those schools. 
Let the press and the radio devote their 
efforts to chasing up a few dollars to in- 
crease the terribly inadequate school funds 
of the nation. 
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Education is at least fifteenth from the 
top on the list of national expenditures— 
far beneath war, cigarettes, liquor, cosmet- 
ics and entertainment. 

In our local high school, even the light 
fixtures were paid for by 5-cent contribu- 
tions by the children themselves. We 
haven't even one water cooler (population, 
1,700 pupils). 

America must realize that there is some- 
thing wrong with paying its movie stars 
and professional athletes fabulous salaries, 
while its schools (the main institution for 
character-building) pay the teachers a 
grubby thousand dollars. 

If the education of American youth is of 
primary importance, why not put first 
things first? You get just what you pay for. 
If there’s something wrong with the teach- 
ers, then double the salaries and you'll at- 
tract a different type of people into the 
profession. Too few people are interested 
in the schools. The teachers can’t pay their 
own salaries. 

The chief thing wrong with the schools 
is lack of money. There’s nothing wrong 
with the pupils. The boy who doesn’t know 
whether he’s baring arms or bearing them 
is doing a pretty good job. 


Sad Status of Social-Business Subjects 


As has been pointed out so many times, nearly 
all business teachers give lip service to the social- 
business subjects while nothing is done to give them 
their rightful place in a business training program. 
No additional evidence is needed to prove this 
point, but in The Washington Business Educator 
(State Teachers College, Pullman, Washington) for 
December 1942 is some worth passing notice. 

A state survey reveals that there are about four 
times as many teachers of shorthand in the state 
as there are teachers of the social-business subjects; 
that the typewriting teachers outnumber the social- 
business subject teachers by five to one; and that 
there are three bookkeeping teachers for every 
social-business subject teacher. What state can 


make a better showing? Where in the country have 
commercial teachers “gone to bat” on this matter? 
Have the Washington teachers? Very doubtful! 

Seven commercial teachers report Journalism in 
their teaching schedules in that survey; four teach 
Spanish; but only two report economics. Just as 
many report physical education as report com- 
mercial geography. 

There's the picture in one state. But any state 
name could be placed under it. That's the only 
justification for calling attention to it. No one 
should cite the “war effort” as being responsible 
for this situation. It has nothing to do with it.— 
Freperick G, NICHOLS in Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. 
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ment of ideas, plans and news 


on the high schools’ part in the war 


Essential Mathematics for 
Minimum Army Needs 


Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army Needs 
is a 40-page report concerning the minimum mathe- 
matics needed by the large majority of Army in- 
ductees in the 13 weeks of basic training. The full 
statement was published in the October 1943 issue 
of The Mathematics Teacher, 525 West 120th St., 
New York City, and reprints are available at 15 
cents each. 

This report is based upon an investigation made 
by a committee of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, with the cooperation of the 
Army and the U. S. Office of Education. 

This statement does not deal with the higher 
mathematics needed by officers, and enlisted men 
who are serving as specialists; but it covers in detail 
the elementary mathematics needed by enlisted 
men doing the least specialized work in the Army. 


15-Problem Course in 
Wartime Civics 


A one-semester wartime civics course covering 15 
problems has been developed by Martin Wolfson, 
teacher in Brooklyn, N.Y., High School for Specialty 
Trades. It is absolutely essential, Mr. Wolfson states 
in High Points, that high-school freshmen be made 
familiar with the current forces and ideas and prac- 
tices of the day. He feels that the following problems 
are realistic because they are in accord with the 
contents of newspapers, radio programs, and news- 
reels: 

1. Why are cities being bombed today? Why are 
cities the objectives of bombing expeditions? 

2. How is the present war affecting the manage- 
ment or government of cities? What new functions 
have been imposed upon the government of cities? 

3. What new ideas on city rule and life for the 
post-war world are being considered? 

4. What are the problems facing a modern states- 
man or politician? 

5. What are the problems facing the citizen of a 
democracy today? 

6. How did the United Nations come to be? What 
is the nature of their compact? 

7. What is the place of the United States in the 
United Nations? 


8. How does the United States manage to carry 
on its democratic institutions today in spite of the 
war? 

g. What is a democratic institution? 

10. How does the constitution of the United 
States guarantee the democratic nature of the coun- 
try? 

11. What are the new ideas about expanding 
democracy? 

12. How are the American people educated in 
the ideas and ways of democracy? 

13. What ideas are being proposed about democ- 
ratizing the conquered countries? 

14. How are leaders developed . . . how do they 
arise . . . how do they behave—in a democracy? 
Compare with totalitarian countries. 

15. What is meant by love of country? How does 
love of country fit in today when so many countries 
are uniting for certain common causes? 


Pupil Leaders in Physical 
Education Classes 


The present shortage of teachers offers schools a 
good opportunity to use pupil leaders in physical- 
education classes, which has long been recommended 
as sound educational practice, states Education for 
Victory: 

The first function of a pupil leader is to increase 
the effectiveness of the teacher by taking over 
responsibilities of group handling and instruction. 
There may be a class leader or captain, squad lead- 
ers, and demonstration leaders in special activities. 

Pupil leaders should be given real status or pres- 
tige. They should not be errand boys or monitors. 
They should have certain privileges in return for 
their extra work and time, 


“Hero Bond” Plan Aims at 
Practical Memorials 


A “hero bond” plan to provide permanent me- 
morials for high-school graduates serving with the 
armed forces is announced by the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 

The program suggested is that pupils contribute 
to the purchase of bonds to be dedicated to a high 
school’s alumni in service, or to a single outstanding 
hero to be selected by the pupils from among grad- 
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uates in the fighting forces. The bonds will be 
deposited with school officials, and upon maturity 
in 1953 the money would be used for a. memorial 
to the school’s war veterans. 

One suggestion is that the memorial be a new 
section for the school library devoted to histories 
and commentaries on the war. Or the fund might 
be used to buy a piece of school equipment, such 
as a motion-picture projector, athletic apparatus, 
etc., bearing a memorial plaque. 


Two Series of Tests for 
Pre-Flight Courses 


Tests for use in high-school pre-flight aeronautics 
courses are being published this year by the Cooper- 
ative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
City, reports the Educational Records Bureau News- 
letter. 

A series of aeronautics achievement tests was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1943 by CTS. This fall a new 
set of proficiency unit tests in pre-flight aeronautics 
is being published by the organization, on a subsidy 
from the Grant Foundation. Both series of tests are 
planned for grades 11 and 12 and junior college. 


Survey of South America in 
English Class 


An integration of English with a general survey 
of South America in a senior class of Girls Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., is reported 
by F. E. Douskess in High Points. 

The instructor tried to create an understanding 
of our neighbors to the south—and at the same 
time keep in mind the requirements of the school 
system's English syllabus. Reaction of the pupils 
indicated that it is best net to cram the classroom 
work too full of Latin-American facts. 

An outline history of Latin America was used 
as a guide. Subjects emphasized were: The American 
Background, Spain and Portugal in the Age of 
Discovery, The Conquistadores, The Indians, Co- 
lonial Society and Culture, Wars of Independence, 
and the Independence of Brazil. Final work was 
a study of the Good Neighbor Policy. 

There were individual reports and panel dis- 
cussions. One or two pupils studied each country 
and made oral reports early in the semester. An 
occasional period was devoted to current events of 
South America. For supplementary work each pupil 
read a novel set in South America, a book of ad- 
venture, and a book on some one country. Each 
pupil prepared a scrap book and wrote a term 
essay on such topics as Simon Bolivar, Rubber, and 
the Caribbean Islands. 


Military Scholarships for 
Specialized Training 


Military scholarships for 17-year-old boys are now 
being offered by the Army. To be eligible, a boy 
must pass the Qualifying Test and volunteer. 

Those accepted are assigned to an institution for 
basic courses under the Army Specialized Training 
Program. The boy remains a civilian and receives 
no pay. At the end of the semester in which the 
boy becomes 18 he is called to active duty and sent 
to an Army Replacement Center for basic military 
training. After this is completed, boys may be 
selected to return to college for further specialized 
training. 


5 Steps in Dealing with 
Pupil Illness 


Five suggestions for classroom teachers concerning 
illness of pupils are offered in Communicable Dis- 
ease Control, a bulletin of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health: 

1. Be always on the alert for signs of beginning 
illness in pupils. 

2. Wher a communicable disease is present in 
a community, inspect pupils each morning at the 
opening of school for early signs of illness. 

3. See that any child showing such signs gets 
safely home, notify the parents and report to the 
local health officer the name and address of the 
child so that investigation can be made. If the 
child cannot be sent home at once, separate him 
from the other pupils. 

4. Re-admit excluded children only with the con- 
sent of the local health officer. 

5. Make exclusion for illness a learning experience 
for pupils, with discussion and participation by them 
in all immunization and control activities. 


Inter-Racial Projects in 
Detroit Schools 


Inter-racial understanding is being taught at all 
grade levels in Detroit, Mich., schools, states War- 
ren E. Bow, superintendent of schools, in Michigan 
Education Journal. 

Roundtable discussions have been held in almost 
all of the city’s high schools. Representatives of 
Negroes, and Jews and other religious groups have 
participated, At the various grade levels, materials 
on tolerance are emphasized particularly in social- 
studies classes. School readers in numerous grades 
contain selections dealing with the contribution of 
the Negro to American life and culture. And among 
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reference books for language-education classes are 
such publications as Negro Boys and Girls in Books 
and Negroes and the War. 


14 Red Cross Courses for 
High Schools 


Fourteen Certified Red Cross Courses for junior 
and senior high-school use are now offered by the 
American Red Cross. The courses can be made 
available to schools by most local Red Cross chap- 
ters. 

In some instances these courses can be arranged 
for outside school hours. Insofar as they are given 
in schools, utilizing the teaching staff of the school 
or falling within the schedule of the school, ar- 
rangements are dependent on the invitation of the 
school and the complete approval of school ad- 
ministrators. 

Courses include home nursing, nutrition, canteen 
work, staff assistance for Red Cross and other local 
agencies, hospital service, first aid, accident preven- 
tion, swimming, and life saving. 

A Red Cross chart on the courses is available, 
showing for each the age minimum, length of 
course, qualifications of instructor, service objec- 
tives and outlets for each course, and related school 
interests. 


One-Day Pan-American Fiesta 
at Monroe High School 


On a Wednesday in April 1943, the 6,000 pupils 
of Monroe High School, Bronx, N.Y., arrived at 
school wearing costumes in colors suggestive of the 
21 Pan-American republics, says Geraldine Saltzberg 
in High Points 

The one-day Fiesta was integrated with the regu- 
lar school day. Classes met as usual, and teachers 
“made every effort to relate the lesson for the day 
with our Pan-American neighbors.” 

In an auditorium displaying the flags of the 21 
republics the special program included showing of 
a motion picture on South America. A member of 
the Spanish Department taught Spanish songs to 
the pupils over the public-address system. Pupils 
followed from individual mimeographed sheets, In 
the library there were special exhibits. In the 
lunchroom the menu was printed in Spanish, and 
the employes wore Latin-American colors. 

And after school there was a dance with Latin- 
American music. Admission was by purchase of war 
stamps. 

One big reason for the success of the Fiesta was 
that it was organized and run by the pupils—that 


is, by the Monroe Victory Congress, the student 
war council, whose delegates include more than 10 
per cent of the student body. 


Nursing Assistants in Homes 
and Hospitals 


Ways in which Michigan high-school girls are 
combatting the shortage of nurses and hospital em. 
ployes are reported in Michigan Education Journal: 

Junior and senior girls of Ypsilanti, Mich., High 
School have organized to offer their services to 
homes where sickness, death, or other misfortune 
strikes. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., 51 girls work regularly 
after school and in the early evening in two of the 
city’s largest hospitals. They act as messengers and 
work in the operating rooms under the supervision 
of nurses. 


Short Pre-Nursing Course 
Prepares Girls 

A 12-week pre-nursing course is among the 13 pre- 
induction courses offered to high-school pupils 17 
years of age or over in Canton, Ohio, schools in 
the evening, reports Lloyd M. Swan in Ohio Schools. 

Many girls enter nursing school insufficiently pre- 
pared in science. This course is intended to assist 
the government's program for an enrolment of 
40,000 in nursing schools this year. About one-half 
the girls in the class last spring were pupils with 
low grades in science, and some would have failed 
in nursing school without this additional work. But 
all 25 of the girls who took the course were ade- 
quately prepared, 


“War and Peace’: A Poll on 
the World’s Future 


War and Peace—1943 is a 10-cent, 40-page pam- 
phiet of the National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo., reporting re- 
sults of a recent nation-wide poll on post-war peace 
problems. Following are some of the interesting 
questions and responses. With a copy of the pam- 
phliet, readers could prepare a simplified poll for 
their own classes or schools. 

“If a union of nations is formed after the war, 
do you think it would be a good idea or a bad idea 
for the U. S. to join it?” (Good idea, 69%; bad idea, 
16%.) 

“In order to try out a union of nations . . . would 
you yourself be willing or not willing to stay on 
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a rationing system in this country for about 5 years 
to help feed the starving people in other countries?” 
(Willing, 82%; not willing, 14%.) 

“After the war, do you think we will be able 
to end all wars between nations, or do you think 
there will always be big wars?” (Can end wars, 34%; 
there will always be wars, 57%.) 

It was observed that those in the upper-economic 
and best-educated groups favored membership of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan in a post-war union of 
nations, and American aid to the peoples of those 
countries, more than did persons in lower-economic 
and poorer-educated groups. 


“Sharing America” Is Musical 
Pageant Script 


“Sharing America” is the mimeographed script of 
a musical pageant offered for school use by the 
U. S. Treasury Department. It is designed to permit 
adaptation to any community or audience, and to 
be presented with little difficulty in such situations 
as a school-community War Savings rally. 

The script calls for songs for the audience as well 
as for choral groups. Included are production notes, 
drawings of stage arrangements, and suggestions for 
songs and tableaux. Free copies may be obtained 
from the Education Section, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 


Pan-American Quiz Assembly 
Program Creates Stir 


A Latin-American quiz turned out to be a thrill- 
packed assembly program of Vallejo, Cal., Junior 
High School, reports Henrietta Tessin Baade in 
Sierra Educational News. 

The program was planned in “Information, 
Please” style. Each of the school’s 24 homerooms 
elected a young savant to compete. Rivalry and 
enthusiasm ran high as the contestants studied for 
the quiz. The librarian “noted a frantic demand” 
for all books containing information on Latin 
America. 

The program opened with the 24 pupils on the 
stage, wearing large placards denoting their home- 
rooms. A large map of the Western Hemisphere was 
on the stage for use in locating places, The teacher 
in charge of the program was the narrator, who 
explained the rules and read the questions. Two or 
three pupils at a time were at the microphone to 
compete. 

There were 50 main questions in the program, but 
supplementary questions dealing with the location 
of places on the map were available for use as 
needed to fill out the scheduled time. 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long, Editor, THE CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 











Hughes High Collects Games 
for Hospitals 


Games and more games are needed for patients 
in military hospitals, states the Junior Red Cross 
Journal. High-school pupils in JRC chapters are 
pitching in to collect games for shipment: 

“Down from closet shelves, out of attics, and even 
from store counters is pouring a river of games.” 

In Cincinnati, pupils of Hughes High School 
first ransacked their own homes, then canvassed 
their neighborhoods. Their campaign ended with 
4.371 sets—including jigsaw puzzles, checkerboards, 
decks of cards, marble and quiz games, bingo and 
lotto, and even a few baseball gloves. 


Song-Tease Program Makes 
Audience Shed Money 


The Harding High School Choir of Marion, Ohio, 
reports War Savings sales of $7,600 in a half-hour 
concert as a result of its new “Song-Tease” plan. 
The method used is as follows: After singing three 
or four songs in usual concert form, the choir stops 
abruptly in the middle of the next number. The 
student spokesman explains that the audience will 
have to pay $1,000 in order to hear the rest of the 
song—that is, buy $1,000 in war bonds. 

If there is no response, the choir goes on to the 
next song at a lower price. Frequently several in 
the audience will pool their resources in “paying 
for” an expensive number. The choir makes its 
boast that it always drops in its prices so that every- 
one in the audience will have an opportunity to 
buy. The school choir has performed before numer- 
ous school and civic groups. 





RECIPE 


The “whys” of success at 
Canoga Park High School 


for Student Government 


By 
MELLIE M. CALVERT 


ERTAIN FACTORS seem to be necessary to 

make student self-government work. 
This article will attempt to tell about them 
and to describe how the student body gov- 
ernment functions in one high school. It 
will attempt to provide a “recipe for stu- 
dent government”. The writer will assume 
that certain conditions which exist in a 
school where the pupils actually govern 
themselves may be essential to successful 
student government. Perhaps the “recipe” 
could be changed quite a bit and still turn 
out a good product. 

The “subject” is the Canoga Park High 
School, located within the city limits of 
Los Angeles. The location is no part of the 
“recipe”. In fact, the school is thirty miles 
from the center of the city. 

The school population comes from the 
homes of typical Americans who prefer to 
live in the country. However, it is unlikely 
that the rural situation or the racially 
homogeneous school population is a part 
of the “recipe”. The school is 27 years old 
and student self-government has been de- 
veloping for many years, but these condi- 
tions too are not necessary for its success. 


fj 


Epitor’s Note: The author feels that you 
can’t just grab a complete student-govern- 
ment plan and drag it into the school. You 
have to create one, using ingredients that 
fit the local situation, The recipes must vary 
from school to school, but many of the in- 
gredients are the same. In this article Mrs. 
Calvert explains the things that have con- 
tributed to the success of student govern- 
ment in Canoga Park, Cal., High School, 
where she teaches. 


An inspiring sponsor is the first essential 
item in the “recipe.” In Canoga Park High 
School a teacher, Mrs. Blanche Bettington, 
has sponsored student body affairs for many 
years. She works with the pupils, not over 
them, and she is able to make contacts with 
them in such a way that they enjoy ex- 
pressing the natural idealism of youth on 
school problems. Moreover, she has high 
standards of achievement, and she has the 
ability to make student body assemblies and 
other pupil affairs function in such a way 
that the participants feel thrills of pride 
in their accomplishments. She teaches 
seniors, and maybe that is important, too, 
because under her the seniors become the 
leaders in school affairs that they should 
be, and they are always eager and able to 
help whenever any school situation needs 
them. 

The administration plays a most impor- 
tant part. The principal, Mr. Charles H. 
Nettels, and the other administrators be- 
lieve in student government enough to al- 
low ample school time for self-government 
procedures, and they support them in every 
way possible. They give the teacher-sponsor 
complete freedom of action, and they do 
not appear personally in student-govern- 
ment meetings except for some special pur- 
pose. They—particularly the principal— 
work constantly with the sponsor behind 
the scenes (usually ahead of time) and the 
principal is always available to her or to 
pupils who need help. 

The pupils’ own belief in the desirability 
of their government takes an important 
place in the “recipe for self government”. 
Various devices are used to keep the torch 
burning. The administrators never lose an 
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opportunity to congratulate the pupils—in 
bulletins, assembly speeches, and in confer- 
ences and conversations—on work well 
done. Talks by student body officers and 
members of the alumni at various assem- 
blies stress their appreciation for self gov- 
ernment. 

The teachers place self government first 
in importance in school affairs, and keep 
the pupils attentive to self-government tra- 
ditions. Finally, the school paper gives full 
publicity and support to all self-government 
activities. 

Another necessary factor is belief by the 
pupils that the election of their best man 
for each student-body office is of the utmost 
importance. In a situation where the pupils 
are actually going to manage themselves 
and make school regulations, the quality 
of their officer personnel becomes para- 
mount. Of course, the mere fact that the 
pupils know their officers will be in posi- 
tions where they will need to exercise 
ability, industry, and judgment, in order 
to function, is in itself a good reason for 
taking student government and elections 
seriously. However, certain procedures at 
election time, which will be described later, 
stimulate the pupils to take their responsi- 
bility as voters seriously. 

The size of the school is in the “recipe” 
too. Canoga Park High School has only 
about 800 pupils, and a pupil who has the 
desire to vote for the best man possible can 
be more certain of his choice. The school 
is small enough that the voters know the 
candidates for office, not only by name, but 
by reputation and character as well. 

Last, but not least, in the “recipe” is the 
student body organization and the mechan- 
ics of its government. Student government 
at Canoga Park is based upon a constitution 
which was written several years ago by the 
pupils themselves. It has been amended sev- 
eral times, and the pupils feel that it is 
theirs. The constitution defines the student- 
body offices, the functions of each office, and 
the requirements of candidates. It pre- 


scribes government by a student congress 
(called the executive board) made up of 
student-body officers and pupils elected 
from certain classes. 

At the present time the executive board 
consists of one member elected from each 
social-living class (who represents the class 
for a semester), the student-body officers, the 
girls’ league president, the boys’ league 
president, and the faculty sponsor. It meets 
once a week during a class period, which 
is rotated. (Allowing pupils to leave classes 
to attend the executive-board meetings im- 
presses all concerned with the importance 
of their self government.) 

Social-living class representatives bring 
ideas and suggestions to the executive board 
from their respective rooms, take part in 
executive-board discussions and actions, and 
carry full reports of the action of the board 
to their classes the following day. Before 
that time the student-body secretary 
furnishes each representative and the teach- 
ers with a bulletin to be used in class dis- 
cussions. 

The social-liv‘ng teachers take student 
government seriously and allow enough 
time for the pupils in their classes to agree 
or disagree with the policies and regu!a- 
tions of the board. Time for these discus- 
sions is most necessary in order to make 
each pupil fully aware that he is a part 
of the government of the school and that 
he can be effective as such. 

Reports and recommendations of the 
various chairmen (thrift, courtesy, grounds, 
safety, and social) on plans for various 
drives or special events, and on choosing 
and regulating all pupil activities, make up 
the work of the executive board. There is 
always more than enough business to oc- 
cupy a period, and there is a good deal of 
discussion each time. The president of the 
student body presides, and a parliamen- 
tarian helps to keep the procedure in order, 

The student-body officers and the com- 
mittee chairmen are programmed so that 
they spend the same period (student-body 
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period) each day with the teacher-sponsor. 
They thus learn to know their sponsor well 
and can get help and advice from her, or 
from the administrators, during school 
hours. 

The period also gives them time to work 
on their own special jobs and to prepare 
material for executive-board action. It al- 
lows the president to know most of the 
business that will be discussed at any board 
meeting. 

This student-body period is important 
for another reason. It allows officers to be 
well acquainted and become accustomed 
to working as a unit. The situation parallels 
a president's daily meetings with his cabi- 
net. 

There is also time to tackle behavior 
problems while they are still new, and when 
it seems really necessary the officers call in 
pupils who are not abiding by school regu- 
lations for conference. These conferences 
usually nip trouble in the bud. 

All officers assist at various pupil activi- 
ties, and their loyalty and alertness may be 
one reason why no social or other clique 
has ever developed at Canoga Park. 

Running for office is serious business. 
The candidate must file an application to 
show that he has fulfilled the requirements 
set by the constitution, one of which is that 
he must not have failed in citizenship with 
any teacher at the last grading period. His 
friends must then circulate petitions to get 
the required number of signatures to place 
his name on the ballot. 

Some time before election, usually sev- 
eral days, there is a nominating assembly. 
At that time each candidate is introduced 
to the student body by a pupil who pro- 
poses him for an office, and each candidate 
makes an acceptance speech. The speeches 
are considered important and these assem- 
blies are always inspiring to both teachers 
and pupils. 

The constitution states that only regis- 
tered voters may vote, and each pupil must 
register ahead of time. The election regula- 
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tions parallel city regulations and the elec- 
tion booths are exact replicas of adult vot- 
ing booths, Voting is carried on (during all 
periods of the day and at noon) in a sub- 
dued atmosphere, and pupils’ names are 
carefully checked on the election lists to 
prevent duplicate voting. These precau- 
tions, plus an election bulletin which is 
read in every Period I class on election day, 
help the pupils to feel that the election of 
their officers is a most serious matter. 

Student self-government has been re- 
sponsible for planning assemblies, social af- 
fairs, and other events; for behavior in the 
halls, on the grounds, at dances, games, 
assemblies, and to and from school; for 
pupil automobile traffic, pupils leaving the 
grounds at noon, and safety in general; for 
keeping the grounds and buildings clean, 
and protecting shrubbery, flowers and 
lawn, and finally, for the handling of all 
kinds of drives. 

The officers have no student court or 
other punishment device, although their 
constitution gives them the authority to 
discipline. They feel that if pupils have 
self-government there is no reason why they 
should not look after themselves, and that 
each one will do his part. Nor do the ofh- 
cers withhold privileges, such as attending 
assemblies, dances, or games. 

The knowledge that an erring pupil may 
be the cause of the whole student body los- 
ing highly valued privileges makes almost 
everyone cooperate fully. If a pupil fails to 
observe standards and a conference with 
him has no effect, the officers sometimes re- 
quest that he attend an executive-board 
meeting and be convinced that the govern- 
ment is really his. 

No demerits are given. Instead there is 
an awards assembly at the end of each 
semester, at which pupils who have given 
special service of any kind to the school, 
or who have had perfect attendance, are 
given public recognition. It is a long as- 
sembly, with many awards, all presented 


by pupils. 
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The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. How successful is the program? The 
record is good. Even though the community 
is poor, the Community Chest, the Red 
Cross, and the war bond drives were each 
over-subscribed several hundred per cent. 
Pupils have had complete charge of keep- 
ing the grounds clean, and they have kept 
them clean. The buildings are not marred. 
An assembly hall is as new now as it was 
when first used four years ago. 

No hall passes or hall guards are in evi- 
dence and all assemblies are managed by 
the pupils with the help of their teacher- 
sponsor, Assembly conduct is usually perfect 
and is always almost that. (Sometimes an 
usher speaks to a pupil.) The pupils sit in 
seats of their choice in the section reserved 
for their grade and the teachers sit in a 


Salaries: Teacher 


I am bitter against the inequalities our profes- 
sion harbors, Particularly when I recall the vacan- 
cies I have heard of that paid $1,000, only to find 
on arrival a few hours later that the amount had 
shrunk to $800. I burn with righteous indignation! 
In those days, I was gullible and the mere sight 
of a superintendent filled me with trembling awe. 
He was the lord of creation. I, his humble foot- 
stool. “$800.” The lord had spoken. So be it. 

I know I am not alone in this mistaken adoration 
and I run the risk of ostracism gladly in order to 
prick this false bubble of infallibility. If these prac- 
tical, mercenary words help some one else avoid 
the pitfalls of idealism, they will well serve their 
purpose. 

Remember if the superintendent has to ask the 
committee for more money, he can get it. Let him 
exert his charm for more money from them, instead 
of towards getting you for less. Pick up your bag 
and gloves with an air of finality when an hour's 
journey shrinks a yearly salary $200. 

Yes, I blame the superintendents intensely for 
the low salaries of Maine. In the past, many have 
repeatedly beaten down and bargained with every 
teacher they considered. Many a time they have 
hired a teacher for less than they expected to pay, 
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group as guests. Evening dances, which 
have included the alumni, have been suc- 
cessful. Pupil couples take turns checking 
at the door and doing other work necessary 
to hold up the standards set by the execu- 
tive board. 

A very desirable result of student govern- 
ment is that it presents opportunities for 
many individuals to act as leaders. It recog- 
nizes and uses the boy or girl who has char- 
acter and stamina. Another result is some- 
thing intangible. It concerns the expression 
on the faces of the pupils themselves—a 
certain friendliness, an absence of slyness, 
and satisfaction in being useful. This is a 
reward that ranks above a knowledge of 
government, of leadership, and of good 
practice in civic duties. It portrays the true 
American spirit. 


vs. Superintendent 


and then chuckled gleefully with the committee 
over the smart deal they have put across. Many 
have even refused to discuss salaries with their 
teachers. Their attitude has been, “If you don't like 
the situation, go elsewhere.” Yet today we all really 
do pity the superintendents. Their job is difficult. 
Could a humble teacher be forgiven for remem- 
bering the old words, “Verily, they have their re- 
ward"? 

Now, don’t pity the towns. They share the re- 
sponsibility. Within the past year or so, cigarettes 
have come up two or three cents a pack, yet the 
sale of cigarettes has vastly increased. Is anybody 
foolish enough to believe that the reason so many 
people are so often paying 35 cents a bottle for beer 
is solely the patriotic idea of saving the caps for 
defense? What people want they pay for. 

Let the public shake off its lethargy and raise 
salaries if they do not like the situation. To safe- 
guard his own job the superintendent will take the 
lead in arousing the public interest if the teachers 
have the wisdom of the bumblebee and just make 
him willing to go. An isolationist policy would be 
equally effective. Superintendents are smart—and 
they like their jobs.—NATALIE Nason in Maine 
Teachers’ Digest. 





70c AN HOUR: 


Some Problems of Guidance in Wartime 


By 
ZELMA MAY OOLE 


LOOKED uP from the table where I had 

been sitting initialling excuses. I had 
been writing as fast as I could for the past 
fifteen minutes and I was out of sorts. 
Toothache, headache, no shoes, watch baby 
sister, torn shirt, work—these reasons for 
absences provoked me. 

“Well, what is your reason?” I asked, and 
none too gently I am sure, of Joe who 
was standing beside me. 

He was tall for a ninth grader, rather 
neat looking but lacking purpose in his 
manner and action. I was really not pre- 
pared to hear Joe say, with a touch of im- 
portance, “Oh, I just couldn’t make it 
yesterday afternoon. You see I had so much 
important business to attend to.” 

His business turned out to be a hair cut, 
a trip to the grocery store, and an errand 
at the bank. But he simply couldn't get 
to math or to English that afternoon, 
or many other afternoons. 

This summer, quite by accident, I had 
a chance to examine Joe’s work record at 
a local defense factory. He was making 
seventy cents an hour, time and a half 
for overtime, and I noticed not a single 
day of voluntary lay-off in his record. 

Frankly, | wonder what there is in school 
that will be useful enough, of enough ap- 
peal, to draw him from his seventy cents 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: The author tells how 
wartime employment and wages are affect- 
ing the pupils and recent graduates of her 
school—and considers a number of guidance 
problems that she feels must be faced. Miss 
Oole taught in Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
High School. 


an hour. We want him back—not because 
our teaching load is not great enough al- 
ready, but because this boy has a wrong 
sense of values. 

This is one case, of not too serious na- 
ture, from a city which has gone over almost 
entirely to war work. I could give you 
others more startling, more appalling, more 
alarming, but I feel reluctant to violate the 
confidences of my pupils. You know of such 
examples. Undoubtedly you could give as 
many as I can. Besides I am not writing 
this to produce sensational facts or to give 
startling evidence. I am writing as one 
deeply interested in seeing our educational 
system meet the problems of the times. 

Recently our newspapers and our radio 
have sounded a note of hysteria over the 
present increase in juvenile delinquency. 
Are you greatly surprised? Such examples 
as Joe's, multiplied by your city and your 
problems, will soon make a figure almost as 
Staggering as the sums bandied about by 
our statesmen. But money is a cold, ma- 
terial thing; boys and girls are warm, of 
flesh and blood, and have a life to live 
long after you and I can no longer help 
them. 

Bill, a senior in high school, had a job 
this summer for the first time in his life. 
Seventy cents an hour for running errands 
and delivering bonds to the men in a large 
war plant. About the only test of the job was 
his ability to remember names, and he met 
that test satisfactorily. On Saturday, if he 
worked, he received $1.05 an hour. And he 
has worked almost every Saturday this sum- 
mer. He is not the breadwinner of the fam- 
ily; in fact, he pays only a small part toward 
the living expenses, However, his nature 
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is rather quiet and conservative and his 
money is almost all in bonds or in the bank. 

Jim, a pal of his, who should be a senior 
in high school, quit school some time ago. 
The other evening he laughed at Bill’s cau- 
tion. He had thirty-five dollars in his pocket 
and he was going to have some fun at the 
little street carnival that had just opened. 

I am not too concerned about Bill, but 
Jim—that’s different. In a few years, a very 
few years from now, I wonder if it isn’t 
going to be hard for Jim and many thou- 
sands of other boys and girls like him. What 
will there be to look forward to, after they 
have earned beginning salaries of seventy 
cents an hour in their early teens? 

We have so often heard the argument 
that each war breeds trouble and delin- 
quency. Studies made of each post-war 
period show such difficulties, but somehow 
I feel that we have a graver situation now. 
Not that I despair of this younger genera- 
tion, but because the conditions around 
them are totally unnatural and abnormal. 

Let’s look at some of these conditions. 
In the first place, right now work is easy 
to get. Those of us who live in war-plant 
areas readily recognize what the work situa- 
tion is. There is such a shortage of workers 
that boys and girls are sought after. No 
longer can “firing” be used as a means of 
holding a young person to the job. 

This summer an office manager told me 
about Helen, who came to work in the 
office of a war factory. When she applied 
she was hired permanently. The first few 
days, while she was learning, everything 
went well. Then things changed. She was 
usually five or ten minutes late in the morn- 
ing, but always the first to leave in the 
evening. The hours between were a seri¢. 
of clock watching, running back and forth, 
sitting idly or even writing personal letters 
if she could possibly get away with it. 

But my friend could do nothing about it. 
She was the only one to answer an adver- 
tisement that had been running for about 
a month in the local paper. This office 
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manager could only shut her eyes to such 
inefficiency—and other employers are doing 
the same. 

Our young people are smart enough to 
realize this and it does not improve their 
attitude or work habits. Yet we know that 
which they cannot realize and which cir- 
cumstances now do not help them to rea- 
lize—that good work habits and industry 
on the part of the worker is the most vital 
step toward promotion. 

The second disquieting condition I have 
already suggested—unusually high wages. 
Many of you remember the salary cuts you 
had to take during the depression. Most 
of you took them, not because you wanted 
to, but because you hoped that you would 
get it back as soon as possible and because 
you had seen better times and knew a 
higher wage could be paid you. But you 
had worked up to that wage. What about 
the boy or girl who earns wartime wages on 
his first job? 

Our better judgment tells us that this 
wage scale cannot or will not last forever. 
The war will come to an end and life and 
living will roll back nearer to the pre-war 
basis. When war contracts and war produc- 
tion are no longer needed, these wages will 
no longer be paid. What will be the atti- 
tude of the now-grown man toward the 
value of his services and their worth when 
his first job netted him seventy cents or 
more an hour? What conception of the 
value of a dollar is the boy or girl receiving? 

The third serious condition is the con- 
fusion which must grow in the mind of the 
young person. Have you ever noticed on 
days when you are tired or not feeling up 
to par, how quickly the pupils react to 
your feelings? Boys and girls are sensitive 
to what goes on around them. They feel 
things keenly and react to them in the light 
of their own experience. That last is so 
important to remember. If youth could 
have its youth but the maturity of adult- 
hood to temper it, how different that would 
be. You can remember some things vitally 
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important to you as an adolescent which 
now make you laugh. These young people 
have only reached the first stage—not the 
point where they can laugh. It is that first 
stage that is so sensitive. 

Can you imagine, then, how mixed-up 
a boy or girl must be in our world? Maybe 
his own brother—or brothers—are fighting 
overseas. Patriotism—everyone all out for 
victory—is the keyword and he catches the 
enthusiasm. Then come internal troubles, 
dissension in government, between employ- 
ers and employees, disagreement broadcast 
and printed all over. Never mind why—he 
doesn’t know either—but the edge is taken 
off his patriotism and confusion creeps in. 

Are you surprised? Are you perfectly 
clear on all these issues yourself? It’s much 
easier to fall in with the current mood, take 
what’s coming, get all one can get, have 
a good time. Why not? 

A new school official in our locality pub- 
lished a long article in the paper saying 
we should urge our boys and girls to 
attend school. Imagine that being neces- 
sary! This is why I believe the post-war 
outlook is a little blacker than usual. 

Our boys and girls must stay in school. 
Not that our schools are perfect, but be- 
cause young people need organized think- 
ing to prepare them for the adulthood 
which will finally help them form and 
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temper their own attitudes. The school, as 
a group activity, plays an important part. 

I wish I could offer an over-all solution 
but I can’t. Every community has its sepa- 
rate problems, its own situations and cir- 
cumstances which will govern the approach. 
But it is a problem which should be fore- 
most as this new year is starting. The three 
R’s are not to be abandoned, but they 
must be brought up-to-date. 

Let us remember as we face our pupils 
this year that they have problems before 
them of a scope which only our efforts can 
help them realize. Let us try to think of 
each pupil as an individual, learn as much 
as we can of his present attitudes, and then 
help to guide these attitudes along as con- 
structive lines as possible. We can’t be 
mother and father to each one, but there 
will be times when we can give one pupil 
more attention than he gets at home. 

Young people respond more readily to 
being treated as “real persons” and to per- 
sonal interest in them than to almost any 
other stimulus. More than ever this year, 
we must pick our pupil out as an individ- 
ual in a world where individuals have been 
almost superseded by machinery, and we 
will have gone far toward straightening an 
already confused attitude. Look at those 
future men and women—it’s worth it, isn’t 
it? 


Fritz and Pedro 


In a public school in San Antonio, Pedro recently 
approached his teacher and asked the all-important 
question: “Miss Smith, why is it that Fritz is an 
American and I am called a Mexican?” 

Tears drowned the teacher's eyes. Are we really 
living in a democracy? Are our public institutions 
really teaching Americanism to the point where all 
population groups are to feel that they are an 
integral part of this, their native land? 

Why should we permit conditions to exist that 
segregate a given race, because of race, when this 
World War is being fought because we believe in 
the principles of a united nation, where all its 


citizens have equal opportunities and _ privileges 
and where racial prejudice is abhorrent to the 
principles of our Constitution? 

Should such a condition prevail in a state where 
one sixth of the population is of Latin extraction? 
Are we not really to blame that the so-called 
Mexican people, who are native American born, 
feel in some instances closer to Mexico than to 
the United States, adhering to their own traditions 
and customs simply because we have not opened 
our hearts and received them on an equal basis 
as American citizens?—-M. C. GONZALES in Texas 
Outlook. 
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34 PUPILS RATE 
THEIR TEACHER 


By 
JOHN P. DIX 


Y VICE-PRINCIPAL suggested a year ago 
M that I try his scheme for pupil rating 


of a teacher’s personality and teaching. 
After twenty years of teaching I was per- 
suaded to reverse the procedure which I 
had been following—that of judging and 
guiding the pupils under my charge—thou- 
sands of them. 

Did you ever take such a chance! 

I previously had asked my pupils to 
write about the outstanding points of in- 
terest in the course and to offer suggestions, 
after the grades were in. But it took me 
some time to make up my mind to at- 
tempt this check-up on the teacher by the 
pupils. 

Granted that this test of a teacher has its 
weak points, and that the procedure is 
questionable, nevertheless it is revealing 
and helpful and an interesting experiment. 
Every teacher or worker with youth might 
try it at least once. 

Mimeographed sheets are furnished each 
pupil, who is asked to check items which 
best describe the teacher under considera- 
tion. No name is placed upon papers, and 
the records are all in the office. Nothing 
is stated except the directions which are 
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Epiror’s Note: This article reports on 
the ratings which the pupils in one class 
gave a teacher in the author’s school. Mr. 
Dix advocates that every teacher should try 
such a project once, but suggests that the 
results should not be used by a supervisor 
in rating the teacher. The author teaches 
social studies in East High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


read from the sheets. The time is limited 
and the teacher stays out of the picture, 
by having someone else collect the papers. 
A tally is made of the items checked. The 
pupils do this tallying—that is, one or two 
checking one another. All this was done 
the last two or three days of school. 

The rating sheet covered such points as: 
Speech, Personal Appearance, Personality, 
Assignment, Method or Way of Teaching, 
How Class is Conducted, Grading, Knowl- 
edge of Subject Matter, Discipline, General 
Questions, and Ranking with Other Teach- 
ers. Each of these headings was broken 
down into the teacher's actual doings on 
the job—a job analysis. 

No preparation or explanation was 
given. The mimeographed sheets were 
passed out and the directions read with the 
request that the pupils please check their 
reactions. Remember that all grades and 
work were completed. This was a last step 
during the last day of the semester. 

If you try such a procedure, be pre- 
pared for some shocks and personal reac- 
tions. But try to profit by pupil judgments, 
and rationalize to yourself that a failure to 
check any of what you feel are your strong 
points must be due to some weakness in 
the plan, or something else. 

I don’t believe that I would say anything 
to the class except in general as to your 
appreciation of their reactions and check- 
ings in your behalf, which will help you to 
do a better job later on. You have to try 
to be as big and impersonal as possible 
at the time. Let us grant that all items and 
explanations on the sheet may not be clear 
to everyone in the class—and vet I believe 
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that there is something of value in using 
this sort of thing at least once under suit- 
able conditions. 

I wouldn't want to be rated or to rate 
any teacher on this sort of device. There 
are too many subjective factors. 

Following are the ratings given to a 
civics teacher in our school by a class of 
34 pupils. The figure after each trait is 
the number of pupils who checked it. 

The teacher in question was checked on 
Speech as follows: Speaks distinctly, 34; 
easily understood, 23; hard to understand, 
4. Talks too loudly, speaks in undertone, 
and mumbles speech were unchecked. 

Under Personal Appearance, dresses ap- 
propriately was marked by go; neat and 
clean by 30; attractively dressed by 8; 
slovenly or poorly dressed by none. 

Concerning Personality, there were 24 
checks for cheerful and happy; 26 for agree- 
able; 21 for humorous when situation per- 
mits; 13 for enthusiastic; and none for 
sympathetic, disagreeable, unreasonable, 
grouchy and moody. 

The Discipline section was interesting 
because the pupils had had numerous activi- 
ties and projects. Too easy was indicated 
by 4. Favoritism—this hurt a little—3. Same 
at all times, 10. Just and fair to all, 31. Too 
hard, poor in study hall, no effort except 
in class for discipline were not checked. 
One marked unreasonable. 

Teaching and Assignment had interest- 
ing reactions. None marked too difficult; 
6 indicated too long; 23, ample time is 
given for preparation; 18, fairness is shown 
in assignment of work; 20, advance notice 
is given for difficult assignment; 11, uni- 
form in length; 13, clear. 

Under Method or Way of Teaching, 17 
marked: asks intelligent questions; 29, is 
fair to all; 5, talks too much; 2, does not 
clear up important points; 1, does not ask 
enough questions; 4, asks too many ques- 
tions; 2, answers too many of own questions 
in the asking; 4, has favorites. None 
marked: does not properly distribute ques- 
tions to class. 
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How Class is Conducted received checks 
as follows: 21, in an interesting manner; 
4, teacher dominates class; 7, teacher gives 
too much freedom to pupils; 24, pupils al- 
lowed to take big part in the class; 10, 
teacher guides and directs class; 3, time 
wasted by discussion of things unrelated to 
lesson. 

Under Grading none marked too easy; 
3 checked too hard; 31 checked fairness to 
all; 2 checked favoritism to some. No one 
checked unfair to some. Under Knowledge 
of Subject Matter 17 marked: has subject 
matter clearly in mind; 29 marked: can 
teach and explain so can be understood; 18 
marked: has good command of English. 

Under General, ratings were: 31, friendly 
outside school hours; 18, keeps classroom 
and desk neat; 24, sets a good example; 27, 
interested in our future. Comparing this 
teacher with other teachers, 17 checked 
“best”; 13 “average”; none “below aver- 
age”. 

Let’s recall the fact that on this kind of 
a test failure to check an item does not 
mean that a teacher does not possess that 
quality or reaction. 

For example, “sympathetic” was un- 
checked on this particular test by these 
particular pupils. And yet we know this 
characteristic to be a strong point of the 
teacher rated, in school and out, 

Pupils checked these items in a hurry 
and without time to ponder. They were 
not told to check anything. Checking was 
an individual matter and pupils knew that 
they did not need to do anything about it. 
In fact, a careful explanation might be 
more in order in this case and in others. 

We face a wartime year in which we 
must constantly be on guard to measure 
up. Pupils will be—as they were last year— 
sensitive and “edgy”. Teachers must be 
patient and see themselves as pupils con- 
sider them—at least to an extent. 

One way to secure their reactions is such 
a “teacher test” as this one. Another way is 
to have pupil activities and projects. Self- 
improvement and counseling can be done 
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through a human approach during study 
periods in which individual conferences 
can be held. I have found that the pupils’ 
self-estimates of their work, and of the 
teaching, are helpful periodically, followed 
by the teacher’s talking it over. Teaching 
is a cooperative matter and we should share 
with our youngsters. Get their viewpoints 
and do not “fight” them. 

Let’s remember that homes and pupils 
are war-torn. We should be a force with 
our charges. Get their reactions. Lift. En- 
courage. 

We teachers are too critical of adolescents 
as a group. There has been too much criti- 
cism of them. Let’s turn the picture toward 
ourselves and—approach it that way. As 
someone has so well stated—he didn’t criti- 
cize others for the same weaknesses he pos- 
sessed himself. A good start is with our- 
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selves. Maybe this sort of rating or some- 
thing along this line isn’t bad once in a 
while to keep us on a plane with our 
pupils. 

In giving such a test no writing should 
be required. No order or system should be 
followed in collection of papers. No close 
supervision should be maintained. The stu- 
dents should feel absolute freedom and 
understand they are expected to express 
their honest opinions. In my opinion there 
should be no attempt at ratings. Such a 
test is for the purpose of getting a common 
understanding and improvement for a co- 
operative teaching undertaking and 
achievement, in wartime especially. It is 
time teachers share and shoulder their part 
in the front line on the home front. 

This year, let us do our very best for our 


pupils. 


Teacher’s Self-Improvement Checklist 
on Relationships 


A. Relationship with Pupils 


1. Does my attitude toward children indicate that 
I have a good understanding of child nature? 

2. Do I treat my students as friends, yet main- 
tain reserve and dignity so as to keep their respect? 

3. Am I familiar enough with my subject mat- 
ter that I have a reserve margin of information? 

4. Are my instructions and assignments clear and 
reasonable? 

5. Do I secure good order through interesting 
class activities, to which each child makes a definite 
contribution, rather than through enforced obedi- 
ence? 


6. Do my classes proceed smoothly and profit- 
ably? 


B. Relationship with My Colleagues 


1. Do I cooperate with teachers and administra- 
tors in carrying out the policies of the school 
system? 

2. Is it an inflexible rule of mine never to make 
disparaging remarks about a fellow teacher or to 


criticize the previous teachers of my students? 

3. Am I doing my share of school duties outside 
the classroom? 

4- Do I consider faculty meetings of importance 
in my professional growth? 

5- Am I really glad of the success of my col- 
leagues? 

6. Do I have an appreciative knowledge and a 
sympathetic understanding of other departments? 


C. Relationship with the Community 


1. Do I take an interest in community affairs? 

2. Do I accept the privileges and responsibilities 
of the franchise? 

3. Do I work with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion? 

4. Do I understand the home conditions of my 
students? 

5. Do I maintain a social and moral standard 
worthy of my profession? 

6. Do I endeavor to interpret the schools to the 
public?—I, E. SrursMAN in Texas Outlook. 





Where Are Those poe ee ponencs 


By 
RUTH N. SNYDER 


Dear Epiror: 


& ber is in answer to Margaret Cussler’s 
article “Assignment for Tomorrow” in 
the April issue of THe CLEARING House. I ad- 
mit it’s rather late to be answering it now, 
but my conclusions would have been less 
decisive at an earlier date. 

In March I too came to the decision that 
this was the time to do what I had meant 
to do the last four of my thirteen years of 
teaching, what I must do to retain my 
sanity, namely, get another job. “Assign- 
ment for Tomorrow” was like a trumpet 
call. With what avidity I read its exhorta- 
tions, speculated upon the alluring vistas 
it seemed to unfold! Now in mid-August 
I'm still searching for the job; by this time 
quite bloody and, I fear, not unbowed. 

There are anxious advertisements, so 
Miss Cussler says, for teachers. I haven't 
seen a one—except for other teaching jobs. 
To say in an employment agency or to 
business executives that you are a teacher 
immediately seals your doom, unless you 
are fortunate enough to have taught mathe- 
matics or science. A few college math 
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Epiror’s Note: Margaret T. Cussler’s ar- 
ticle in the April 1943 issue, “Assignment 
for Tomorrow”, was addressed to the teach- 
ers who “have always wanted to get out of 
teaching”, and advised them that now is 
the time. In this article, a teacher who acted 
upon the advice tells of her fruitless efforts 
to get a job “outside”. In the September 
1943 issue we published a direct reply to 
Miss Cussler—Pencie Fulton’s “What about 
Today and Day After Tomorrow?” 


OUTSIDE JOBS? 


courses and a little work in statistics are 
no help either. They want more training 
and far more experience. 

Nothing seems to rate lower in the mar- 
ket today than a liberal-arts education; no 
experience is so valueless as having taught 
seniors in high school and coached plays. 
I now feel apologetic, even guilty, when I 
mention the names of Mt. Holyoke and 
Bread Loaf School of English to a prospec- 
tive employer, because I sense a kind of 
derision for such superfluities. The cry is 
for technical skills, for “practical” train- 
ing. 

I myself feel confident that my intelli- 
gence is sufficient for learning practically 
anything, that my ability to understand and 
work with people is a definite asset, that 
my capacity for exhausting work would see 
me safely through any job I was interested 
in. (Haven't I repeatedly taught all day, 
coached plays from seven to ten in the eve- 
ning, and then topped it off by correcting 
papers until two in the morning?) But I’m 
a colossal failure when it comes to con- 
vincing any one else of those facts. 

Not only I—two other teachers of my 
acquaintance were given the same disheart- 
ening answers. Our chief pastime was to 
compare rebuffs. And it isn’t that any of 
the three of us is deficient in personality 
or encumbered by either superiority com- 
plexes or lack of aggressiveness. 

Miss Cussler speaks of becoming a gov- 
ernment consultant. Where and how does 
one inquire about jobs like that? Govern- 
ment employment services in Philadelphia 
know nothing about such positions, nor 
about any possible positions in the Office 
of Education. 
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“Juicy jobs,” she says. “Help yourself to 
a $300 raise.” Well, I was offered $15 a week 
as a clerk in the personnel department of 
a large corporation, with the hope that in 
five or ten years I might be given the chance 
to do actual interviewing! That’s the best 
offer to date. That could have been my “big 
connection in business”. 

I'm forced to the old conclusion—this 
isn’t rationalization, I hope—that lucrative 
and interesting jobs are to be had only if 
you chance to know personally the “right 


* * 


AGE LIMITS: In 22 state constitutions, age limits 
are set for public-school attendance, reports the 
Constitutional Revision Committee of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association in School and Commu- 
nity. In 8 states the age limits are 6 to 21. In the 
other 14 states, age limits vary from 4 to 8 years 
as the minimum age, and from 16 to 21 as the 
maximum age. In the other 26 states the constitu- 
tions set no age limits, thus leaving the way open 
for legislatures to make provision for kindergarten 
children and for the development of adult classes. 
In Missouri the age limits set by the State Consti- 
tution are 6 to 20, and the Committee recommends 
that the limits be eliminated, in keeping with the 
trends toward kindergartens and adult education. 


HANDICAPPED: A survey in Amarillo, Tex., 
reported in The Texas Outlook, disclosed that 353 
physically handicapped children were enrolled in 
the elementary schools. Of these children, 129 
should receive special instruction. Also, in the city 
there are 143 physically handicapped children of 
elementary-school age who are not receiving in- 
struction from the public schools. Two major 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 


study. 
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people,” if you have certain contacts which 
open doors to the right places. I’m at a 
total disadvantage in that respect since 
my parents, uncles, aunts, and sundry other 
relatives took to being teachers and princi- 
pals. 

Thus I stand far off regarding enviously 
Miss Cussler’s brilliantly burning campfire, 
and with September just around the corner 
it’s growing alarmingly cold. 

Cordially yours, 
Rut N, SNYDER 


FINDINGS * 


recommendations made are: 1. That teachers be 
employed by the school board to instruct children 
not enrolled in school because of physical handi- 
caps. 2. That as the elementary-school teachers are 
not trained especially to teach physically handi- 
capped pupils, a teacher-training program be de- 
veloped to improve instruction to physically handi- 
capped children who are in school. 


RADIO PROBLEM: The average junior-high- 
school pupil spends 4144 hours a day listening to 
the radio, according to a study of 240 pupils re- 
ported by Samuel G. Gilburt in High Points. He 
States that many pupils “turn on the radio as 
soon as they come home from school, and it blares 
on regardless of program until they go to bed.” 
Yet, as far as some schools are concerned, “radio 
has never been invented”. The author recommends 
radio appreciation clubs and curriculum units on 
radio appreciation to channel this tremendous pre- 
occupation of pupils toward the more worthwhile 
programs. 


AMERICAN HISTORY: A notable increase in 
amount of American history study in the high 
schools between 1920 and 1940 is indicated by data 
recently compiled on 6,900 students of Ohio State 
University, reports Raymond D. Bennett in School 
and Society. The data show that in 1920, of every 
100 high-school graduates, only 14 reported a full 
year of U. S. History, and 77 a half year; in 1930, 
44 reported a full year and 50 a half year; in 1940, 
79 reported a full year, 19 a half year. “Significant 
and encouraging” also is the fact that the total 
amount of work reported in all social-studies sub- 
jects showed a similar increase from 1920 to 1940. 





THE FUN DRAWER: 


Museum of Oddities from Many Classes 


By E. BALDESHWILER 


ROM MARK Hopkins to Mr. Chips, there 

have been times when we teachers felt 
... low. Times when, to the English teacher 
for instance (I happen to be one of those 
blessed individuals), the verb, the parti- 
ciple, the colon and the clause seemed no 
more than insuperable hurdles set by un- 
known and accursed pedants to be jumped 
by young people who shouldn't have to 
skin their shins, ever. Yes, we do get low 
in the mind. 

These “low” times are the hours when I 
dig down into my special “fun drawer”— 
a not-too-capacious hole in my otherwise 
nobly tidy desk where I push in as I meet 
them those delicious bits of nonsense, inten- 
tional and otherwise, that have a way of 
being wafted across the English teacher's 
desk. On any given blue Monday I might 
find: 

A little gem called “My Greatest Dis- 
apointment”, written by a girl numbered 
among the more struggling element of the 
ninth-grade class. (You'll probably wonder 
how this piece got into the “fun drawer”, 
since you might have labelled it emphati- 
cally in red, phoned the parents, heckled 
the principal, and ordered a new set of 
remedial texts. But that, I insist, is the 
secret of acquiring a “fun drawer”—know- 
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Eprror’s Note: Some teachers cherish the 
most promising pieces of their pupils’ work. 
But the author collects lovingly the kind of 
examples that make other teachers tear 
their hair. And when she is feeling low she 
gets a lift by browsing through her anthol- 
ogy on the life and crimes of her former 


pupils. 


ing when merely to throw up the hands 
and . . . chuckle!) 
Anyway, the creation reads: 


“My greatest disapointment is my age. There 
is a war on. We are two young to go and fight it. 
And we are two old to not think about it. They 
say ‘go collict scrap, by stamps and bonds.’ Well 
most Kids are doing that. If I was a little older I 
would ferry Bommers. If i coudent do that I would 
work in a war plant. But know, me and onther 
kids that want to do something haff to be stuck 
up in school, When we get out the wor will probly 
be over. The men will come back and get all the 
jobs and we will be dish washers, or be in the 
dime store selling toys. That's a heck of a future 
to look forword to.” 


Or from the journalism class this bit, a 
Herculean attempt to make a straight news 
story out of a straight nothing: 


“Patricia Smith’s pet kitten that she had two 
weeks ago died over the week-end at Patricia's 
grandmother's home.” 


And equal to the celebrated bookie’s 
version of “Hamlet” is the following tenth- 
grade precis of “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street”: 


“That is the story of a family who had a crippled 
daughter, who would not walk also a mean old 
father who was so crule he wouldn't let the girls 
have no friends come in to see them if he was 
home except if they were reletives thats all right. 

“But it show’d how the girls won out one of them 
married a gaurd for the palace and Elizabeth (the 
crippled girl) she ran away and married a writter. 
When she found out this writter was leaving her, 
not to see her anymore, she got up out of bed went 
to the window to see him go that was the first 
time she had really walked with out no one holding 
her. Also this writter would help her to walk a 
few steps when he came to see her. I enjoyed the 
play very much. But I did not like the father's 
aditude.” 
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THe Fun Drawer: A TEACHER'S Hossy 


One of the more waggish tenth-graders 
contributes this “fable”: 


“I was the maid of honor. I walked up the 
aisle and slipped into the first pew. By some mis- 
take, the kneeling bench was turned up. I sank to 
the floor, knocking out my two buck teeth (goody, 
goody), scraping off foots of skin and flesh, and 
getting a nice goose egg on my head. Now I can 
smile decently without being disturbed by those 
‘shovels’, and have a neat figure with a new white 
dressing. Don’t tell the Easter bunny but I'm 
going to save my black and blue egg for him next 
year so he won't have to color so many. Won't he 
be glad? I hope he gives it to you. Oh, I forgot to 
tell you. I received a lot of honor. Now I have 
visitors every day. 

P.S. And good-looking girls.” 
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After three or four of these, I feel the 
corners of my mouth rising slowly but 
perceptibly to a more genial angle, and I 
am not so apt to snarl at the unwary janitor 
who clatters in to wash the blackboard. I 
can even go home and eat a decent, sociable 
meal. 

But what is more important, the “fun 
drawer” and its contents have given me the 
moral marrow to go back next day and 
begin all over again, with a grin. And that 
is something! 

Why don’t you try it? Perhaps you can 
help divorce that opprobrious duo, “sour- 
puss school-mar’m”. 


Salute! 


Lean grey planes cut through the morning sun- 
light. Wing-tip to wing-tip they flew, making of 
their sharp-angled formation a grim instrument of 
war . . . inexorable as a French guillotine. 

“V-7 ...V-7...” A thin spark stuttered across 
the air waves. “Calling Flight-Commander Wilson 
.. + V-7. This is V-23 calling V-7.” 

In the center of the group a man raised austere 


silver eyebrows and adjusted his earphones. “Flight- 


Commander Wilson speaking from V-7. Go ahead, 
V-23.” 

The pilot in V-23 swallowed nervously and 
plunged into the silence. “This is Cadet Brewster, 
sir. Can I—that is, may I have permission to let 
down to five hundred feet over an objective three 
miles ahead?” 

“What is the objective?” 

“It's my—” something suspiciously like a gulp 
submerged V-23 for a moment, “It’s my high school, 
sir.” 

“High school!” A velvet sarcasm purred in the 
flight-commander’s voice. “Were you thinking of 
stunting, Brewster?” 

“No, sir,” was the slow reply. “I guess I shouldn't 
have asked. But I wanted to give ‘em some sort 
of salute, sir—you see, when I was home on furlough 
I went back there, and—” 

“They took you through the defense classes and 
to the Red Cross meetings and got you all enthused, 
eh?” 

“No sir!” This time the answer was unhesitating 
and eager. “Or rather—well, yes, sir, they showed 
me around all right. But it wasn’t what they were 


doing that got me; it was the way they felt. Gee, 
six months ago I was just like everybody else there, 
an ordinary kid that liked sports and didn’t take 
life too seriously; but now .. .” 

Twenty-seven planes were climbing leisurely 
through the clouds. Squinting behind his instru- 
ment board, Wilson could see half a mile ahead 
a cluster of sprawling red brick. He leaned back 
inte his earphones, “Well?” he challenged. 

The boy in V-23 swallowed and grinned. “Now 
they think I'm a hero, sir. It wasn't anything they 
said, but I could see that they thought I and the 
other guys who left school are all set to win the 
war. The sacrifices they're making, and the faith 
they have in us—well, when we're flying over Berlin 
some night, that’s the sort of thing we'll wat to 
remember, I guess. Knowing that the folks at hu.ne 
believe in us and in what we're fighting for .. .” 
V-23 faded away for a minute and then finished 
bravely. “That's why I sort of wanted to salute 
them, sir. Those kids are . . . swell.” 

A crisp wind crackled further connections into 
static. Two thousand feet below the red brick 
buildings stood flat and diminutive against the 
earth, and suddenly an order sliced into twenty- 
seven pairs of earphones. “Formation two twenty H 
—dive to five hundred feet. Objective directly below. 
Follow V-23!” 

One by one each lean grey plane, wings tipped 
with sunlight, dipped her slim body over a Gothic 
tower; then, with a roar of power, surged onward 
to eastern horizons.—JANeT GAy in New York State 
Education. 





THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL—* 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Erra E. Preston, HARRISON BARNES, R. W. HAMIL- 


TON, and Russet F, SCHLEICHER. 


Last year our system was hell-bent on nutrition 
and you ought to see our pupils now. They don’t 
need vitamins; vitamins need them. E. E. P. 


© 


Uncomfortable Thought 


Army and Navy units everywhere have been bal- 
loting to choose “The girl we'd most like to descend 
in a parachute with”, “The girl we'd most like to 
have a date on Guadalcanal with", and so on 
endlessly. 

Suppose our pupils picked up that idea, and 
started voting on: 

The teacher we'd most like to stay in after school 
with— 

The teacher we'd be most willing to get an F 
from— 

The teacher we'd most like to see fall off the 
school roof into a mud puddle— 

But let's stop right here. The possibilities begin 
to look a little too terrifying! H. B. 


© 


Jitterbug—IQ 122 


It is study period in the social-studies class. The 
pupils are very quiet—except the jitterbug with the 
122 IQ. 

The jitterbug talks to a girl . . . laughs . 
at teacher . . . wets finger on tongue . 
scrap of paper... reads . . 
looks up . . . waves hand . . 
his hand . . 


. . looks 
. chews a 
. chews continually . 

. whistles softly through 
. turns and looks at girls and whisties 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


softly again . . . looks at the book . . . kicks out 
toward a girl nearby . . . turns and glares at a boy 
on the other side . . . reads quietly . . . looks at 
teacher and asks question . . . makes some comment 
. . » looks at book . . . puts finger into mouth and 
picks teeth . . . looks around and talks to a neighbor 
who ignores him . ... chews on thumbnail . 
glances at book and looks at picture . . . reads... 
shifts elbows on desk . . . looks at girl . . . searches 
all his pockets for something he doesn’t find. . . . 
Teacher begins to feel like a jitterbug, too, by this 
time, and hastily discontinues his observation. This 
observation can be resumed at any time, as young 
1Q 122 is a continuous jitterbug. R. F. S. 


© 


Some teachers never find good traits because they 
never look for good traits. The buzzard never finds 
anything wholesome for the same reason. 

R. W. H. 


© 


Window Trouble 


This is the story of a large high-school building 
in a large city, summer of 1943. 

All during the school year the big main-floor 
windows had stretched in glistening perfection along 
two intersecting streets. But soon after the school 
closed for vacation, things bégan happening to those 
big windows. Great jagged holes and fracture pat- 
terns appeared in the panes of some. Must have 
been quite contagious—because before long there 
wasn't one window on either street that hadn't 
caught it. 

The holes gaped and the cracks cracked all sum- 
mer long. And promptly on the eve of September 
opening all the windows got new panes, That was 
smart timing. I bet the authorities don’t expect 
anything to happen to those panes until next June. 
No pupil is going to let cold wind and rain in on 
himself! H. B. 


© 


Teaching is the world’s steadiest job; it never 
gets anywhere. E, E. P. 
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AVOIDING 


By 
BETTY WATERS 


© YOUR PUPILS ever display a singular 
D reluctance to “get in the groove” of 
concentration on school subject matter in 
the fall? Do they look longingly out of the 
window or gaze off into space dreamily, 
giggle at absolutely nothing, nudge one an- 
other or even yawn in the midst of your 
exhortations on the essentials of English? 
Well, mine once did and this is what I did 
about it. It might work for you, too. 

The basic ninth-grade English course in 
our junior high school includes the usual 
grammar, composition, spelling, literature 
and speech. Classes are sectioned on the 
basis of ability. On this occasion diagnostic 
testing revealed, among other things, that 
the more advanced classes were already 
quite proficient in their knowledge and use 
of the parts of speech, since they had been 
exposed to a thorough review of this phase 
of the work as recently as the second semes- 
ter of the previous year. Foreseeing that the 
boredom of repetition would only lead to 
mischief and remembering that the estab- 
lishment of good habits and attitudes 
toward study is extremely important at the 
beginning of the school year, I decided to 
vary the traditional procedure. 


—— 

Epiror’s Nore: Pupils find it dull to 
Spend days in reviewing work previously 
covered. For freshness, Miss Waters divided 
the review matter among the pupils, and 
let each one teach his part in turn. She 
tells how this was done, what the pupils 
thought of the plan at the end, and how 
it gave them experience in responsibility. 
Miss Waters teaches in Washington Junior 
High School, Ottumwa, Ia. 


The pupils took over 
to teach one another 


REVIEW BOREDOM 


Smug with success on their performance 
of the test previously mentioned, the group 
was ripe for my scheme. Only a little subtle- 
ty was required to bring forth the class- 
inspired suggestion that the pupils them- 
selves could and should conduct the review 
of the parts of speech as prescribed in the 
course of study. This proposal met with 
moderate enthusiasm which grew satisfac- 
torily as the project developed. 

We set to work most methodically, listing 
the parts of speech and the various types 
of information and skills involved in the 
use of each. When our outline was com- 
pleted, the class was both surprised and 
proud to discover that it actually compared 
very favorably with similar material found 
in teachers’ manuals; in fact, it proved to be 
practically identical with such material! 

Tentative plans for the amount of time 
to be devoted to each topic and the number 
of persons needed for each group or com- 
mittee were made by breaking down 
our list and considering each item for (1) 
relative importance, (2) amount of material 
involved, (3) complexity of material, and 
(4) present performance of the class as indi- 
cated by pre-testing. 

The next step in attacking our problem 
was to decide how the material should be 
presented to be most effective. The follow- 
ing steps emerged from this discussion: 


. introducing 5. testing 
. teaching 6. 

. questioning 7 

. drilling 


reviewing 
. final testing 


This led us to the question of the best 
method of conducting the various steps in 
our procedure. Numerous and interesting 
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were the suggestions that were proposed, 
discussed, and discarded or adopted. The 
relative merits and defects of each proposal 
were enumerated and weighed severely. For 
example, we debated the advantages and 
disadvantages of teacher-stating as opposed 
to pupil-questioning, and reading from a 
text versus class discussion of first-hand in- 
formation. (Pupil reactions to some of our 
pet theories about method proved to be 
very enlightening!) 

After due consideration it was decided 
that each pupil was to choose the method 
he felt was best adapted to his material, 
being prepared, of course, to defend his 
choice if challenged by the class. Each pu- 
pil was free to select his own group or com- 
mittee with as little adjustment as possible. 
Then arose the question: “Is it better to 
choose the topic about which you are best 
informed or the one about which you know 
the least?” Both sides of the argument were 
presented and as we were unable to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion, this decision 
was left to the discretion of the individual. 
Finally came committee organization: a 
chairman for each committee was duly 
elected and responsibilities for each phase 
of the review were set up. 

For a week approximately half of the 
class period each day was given over to the 
location, selection and organization of ma- 
terial in supplementary texts. During this 
stage we carried on a sort of supervised 
study period in which problems were dis- 
cussed and a tentative schedule was made 
out. Then came the review. 

Examination of the results of our ex- 
periment must take into consideration the 
fact that these were all superior pupils. 
Too, “something new had been added” in 
the way of motivation because the pupils 
had to meet the challenge of doing some- 
thing different, something adult. Of course, 
there was also that ever-present incentive 
to the good pupil, the grade. It had been 
agreed before embarking upon our venture 
that all pupils would be graded upon: their 


The CLEARING HousE 


effectiveness in presenting the material for 
which they were responsible, as judged by 
the teacher and the class; their cooperation 
with other pupil teachers; and the scores 
earned on the final tests for each part of 
speech. 

The quality of the “teaching” was, on 
the whole, better than had been antici- 
pated. As is so often the case, certain pupils 
who frequently showed up poorly in other 
ways did some excellent work, while others 
who were expected to perform very capably 
fell down in their presentations. Regard- 
less of attempts to prevent careless or in- 
adequate preparation and to offset self- 
consciousness, timidity, vagueness and other 
causes of poor teaching, a few of the pres- 
entations were not up to standard. To safe- 
guard against misinformation or inade- 
quate teaching, the regular teacher con- 
ducted a brief review and invited questions 
just before the final test on each topic. 

Fifty-eight youngsters participated in the 
project. The time consumed by this experi- 
ment was approximately four days per week 
for almost nine weeks; this exceeded our 
original plans by about three weeks. 

At the conclusion of our project each 
pupil was asked to state briefly but frankly 
his opinion of the value of such a plan. In 
an effort to achieve objectivity it was sug- 
gested that each comment include both 
what was good and what was bad about 
the project. Other than this, no “leads” as 
to what to say were provided. Suggestions 
for improvement were welcomed. Signa- 
tures on the evaluation sheets were optional 
to encourage freedom of expression. 

Forty-seven expressed opinions; five were 
absent on the day of evaluation; five did 
not respond. Individual reactions were 
varied and interesting. The following ex- 
cerpts are characteristic: 

1. I learned something in everything that was 
taught. I didn’t understand adjectives or pronouns 
before, but now I do and I won't miss them again. 

2. I hope we never have any more lessons like 


this because it is hard to teach some people and 
it is hard to be taught by others. (Some girls either 
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can't or won't talk loud enough for you to hear.) 

3. I can remember when I was always nervous 
when I had to get up in front of the class and 
talk. In English when I heard that each one was 
going to have to teach the class I didn’t like it 
one bit. Now that everyone has done it, it doesn't 
seem bad at all and I know that I shall never be 
nervous again when I get up to talk to the class. 

4. I know that my presenting adverbs helped me 
to understand them and I believe many people 
profited by having to learn something to present. 
I found that I had to know more than most of the 
class to teach them something. 

5. I think this was good practice for it showed 
us what we would feel like doing to some annoying 
people if we were school teachers every day. 


Most of the unfavorable comments were 
especially helpful in that they revealed an 
attempt on the part of the writer to dis- 
cover the reason for the bad situation, as 
the following will demonstrate: 


1. Some people spoke to the floor when they 
were teaching. 

2. I believe that I might have learned more if 
I had paid more attention. It was easier to 
whisper or think about the basketball game that 
night or whatever else was going on than when the 
real teacher is in charge. 

3. My criticism would be that the class speaks 
out of turn and isn’t always courteous to a class- 
mate when he is teaching. 

4. Some of the teachers didn’t give us enough 
drill and they didn’t stick to the outline we made 
when we started out. 

5. Sometimes the pupils haven't studied enough 
about their subject and therefore do not teach 
it very well. One person could not explain it so 
we could understand and even got us mixed up 
on what we did know. 


A summary of the points mentioned in 
the pupil evaluations shows that comments 
were about equally divided between things 
“good” and “bad”, with seven cagey indi- 
viduals merely remaining neutral: 

Positive 

It increased the “learning”, “knowledge”, 
“understanding”, etc., of the class 

It was a good opportunity for prospective 
teachers to try out teaching 

The pupil-teacher gained special benefits 
from teaching his particular topic 

It provided good speech training 

The review was well done 

It was especially good for self-conscious 
pupils to have a definite reason for talking ... 2 


It developed the sense of responsibility 

It showed up abilities we didn’t know we had 

Each person had to put forth his own effort 
or stand the criticism of the class 

It was nice to hear someone besides the 
(regular) teacher 

It gave us a better understanding of this part 
Of Engligh 2.0.0.0. .ccccceess ont dansesasesdges 

It was much better than learning out of a 


It made pupils more considerate of the 
problems of teachers 

It gave us experience in handling people 
that will be valuable later on in life 

It gave us practice in looking things up .... 


Neutral 
It was interesting 


Negative 

Some of the teaching was not good 

It caused poor deportment at times 

I didn’t learn much 

Pupil-teachers couldn't be heard 

Teaching was inferior to regular teaching .. 

It wasted time 

Teachers were not well-prepared 

Tests made out by pupils were too hard .. 

There's no value in learning parts of sp ‘ech 
anyhow! 


Despite the severity of class criticism, 
from the standpoint of the regular teacher 
the experiment met with a satisfactory de- 
gree of success; that is, it accomplished its 
purpose and yielded a few amazing by- 
products. It provided the class with a self- 
made assignment that required application 
and provided action. 

It gave pupils an overview of the parts 
of speech and, in most cases, an apprecia- 
tion of their value. At the same time, pupils 
benefited by developing initiative, by learn- 
ing to make decisions, by becoming ac- 
quainted with supplementary textbooks, by 
becoming aware and critical of methods 
and materials, by learning to do elementary 
research, by sampling teaching as a life 
work, by becoming conscious of the causes 
and effects of annoying discipline problems, 
and in countless other ways. Not without 
significance is the fact that these benefits 
to the class came about as “means” and not 
“ends” in themselves. 





LAST SENIOR MONTH: 


After early examinations, four weeks of 
personal guidance for graduating pupils 


By ALBERT J. HUGGETT 


eer A YEAR AGO the author described 
a scheme of giving final examinations 
early to high school seniors as a means of 
lessening administrative pressures and of 
promoting better-planned closing exercises." 

The plan described proposed that regu- 
lar classroom work be continued for the 
final four or five weeks of school following 
the examinations, although the prospective 
graduates would be evaluated only on usual 
course activities such as papers, recitations, 
committee reports and brief tests on current 
topics. Attendance and scholastic achieve- 
ment would be kept up to standard by re- 
quiring regular final examinations from all 
those who proved to be deficient in these 
particulars. 

The plan has worked out well in the 
school with which the writer was associated, 
as well as in a number of other schools 
with which the writer was acquainted. 
There never was any uncertainty on the 
part of parents, teachers, or pupils as to 
who was to be graduated. Seniors could 
send out invitations, purchase appropriate 
clothes, and have graduation pictures taken 


“Senior Exams Should be Given Earlier,” THE 
CLEARING House, May 1942. 


Eprtor’s Note: Following the appearance 
in THE CLEARING House of Mr. Huggett’s 
suggestion for earlier senior examinations, 
the editor of a state educational journal 
wrote to us and to the author to suggest a 
better use for the final interval than the 
one stated. In this article, Mr. Huggett ac- 
cepts and applies the suggestion. The au- 
thor is assistant professor of Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


without any fear of being pulled out of line 
at the last moment because of a poor mark 
in some final examination. Mental health 
was greatly improved for instructors, pupils, 
parents, and administrators. 

Favorable as were the results, the author 
is now convinced that he did not carry 
the plan to a logical conclusion. For the 
idea that better use could be made of the 
time remaining after conclusion of the 
final examination, the writer is indebted 
to Lawrence B. Johnson, editor? of the 
New Jersey Educational Review. To him 
is herewith given full credit for suggesting 
the more logical utilization of the final four 
or five weeks of the seniors’ stay at high 
school. 

The plan, proposed by Mr. Johnson, is 
simply to use the time in question for a 
direct, specific attack on the immediate 
problems of individual seniors. As the pro- 
spective graduate nears the end of his 
high-school days, he becomes increasingly 
aware that he is soon to face new situations, 
requiring adjustments which he is more or 
less unprepared to make. 

No longer can he remain sheltered in 
the halls of the school. He must, instead, 
either enrol in further and different edu- 
cational activities or he must get a job. 
No longer will his leisure time be occupied 
by athletics, music, forensics, or parties 
sponsored by the school. No longer will 
he have teachers to whom he can go for 
friendly counsel. Instead, from June on, 
he must make plans for himself, vocational- 
ly, educationally, and socially. A new life, 
for which the senior often feels inade 


* He's in the Army now.—Ed. 
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quately prepared, is just around the 
corner. 

The subjects that are being taken seem 
to provide little help with these vital prob- 
lems. French II, solid geometry, physics, 
literature, shorthand, home _ economics, 
shop, and bookkeeping do not seem to be 
of much use in making a final decision as 
to whether or not to go to college, where 
to look for a job, what sort of work offers 
an opportunity for advancement, how to 
make new friends, and what to do about 
leisure-time activities. 

Now with war occupying a priority on 
the efforts of all, the situation is even more 
complex. Shall the boy enlist or wait to be 
drafted? Shall he start college if the likeli- 
hood is that he can stay but a short time? 
Is it his duty to secure a job in war industry 
while waiting a call to the armed forces, 
or is he entitled to a vacation? Would he 
be justified in attempting to secure work on 
a farm or in an essential industry in the 
hope that his contribution would be such 
that exemption would likely follow? 

For the girl, the present situation is 
equally complex. Should she join the 
WACS, WAVES, or other woman's branch? 
Should she try for work in a war industry? 
Is the need for teachers such that she is 
justified in training herself in the profes- 
sion of education? Should she enter nurse’s 
training? Or should she plan to stay at 
home and help mother with the household 
duties? 

For both sexes, social adjustments are 
equally puzzling. Is it advisable to contract 
a war marriage, which may go “on the 
rocks” later? Should the couple who think 
that they are in love take a chance on losing 
one another through separation? What sort 
of new social groups can be formed? What 
shall one do about entertainment? These 
are all problems, which the boy and girl 
know that they soon must face and about 
which they feel much concern. 

Undoubtedly, vocational choices should 
have been made long ago, but usually no 


final decision has been reached. Undoubt- 
edly, the boy and girl should have been 
prepared long ago for different social con- 
ditions, but usually this just simply has not 
been done. Most adults find it difficult to 
consider plans, make decisions, or plan ad- 
justments until forced to do so, Youngsters 
should not be expected to do what grown- 
ups do not accomplish. 

Probably too much space has been taken 
in leading up to the actual proposal that 
the author wishes to put forward. Here it 
is: 

In brief, the final four or five week period 
would be used entirely for guidance ac- 
tivities. Entirely discarded would be all 
formal subjects such as had been studied 
the rest of the year. Instead the time would 
be used to help boys and girls with the 
problems looming ever larger before their 
eyes. 

The usual problems already have been 
outlined. They have to do with selecting 
and securing a job; with deciding whether 
or not to go to college, what college to at- 
tend, and what course to take; with making 
a decision as to entering the armed forces 
or war industry; with plans for making new 
friends and finding different leisure-time 
pursuits; and with deciding whether or not 
to marry to try to prevent a breaking of 
existing sentimental ties. There are, of 
course, countless individual problems that 
also would have to receive attention. 

How would this guidance be carried out? 
Each school would have to work out its own 
plan. Needs and resources vary from school 
to school. Certainly standardization of any 
kind would be fatal. 

All effective plans, though, would have 
at least two elements in common. One is 
that the personal work should be done by 
the teachers who know the pupils and in 
whom the youngsters have confidence. The 
other is that the pupils themselves would 
do most of the planning in the light of 
their own interests and needs. Too often 
guidance has been of the academic type, 
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which outlines from books and periodicals 
what it considers to be the problems of 
youth without trying to find out what they 
actually are. Too often, solutions have been 
proposed in the light of what educators 
think they should be, rather than on a basis 
of what boys and girls want done. 

Undoubtedly, youngsters will want to 
hear from outside experts wherever possi- 
ble. Industrialists, military men, recreation 
leaders, sociologists, marriage authorities, 
college representatives, and business men 
would all have an appeal to youth because 
of their greater practical knowledge in cer- 
tain fields. The number that can be induced 
to appear will, of course, depend upon the 
size and location of the school. 

Inventory tests also probably will be “in 
the cards” if they have not previously been 
given. Youngsters want to have all the 
knowledge that they can get about their 
possible qualifications. 

Above all, the pupils would undoubtedly 
want plenty of opportunity to talk privately 
with those whom they like and trust. In 
most cases these individuals would be regu- 
lar teachers of the school, although many 
others such as pastors, recreation leaders, 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout executives, and 
YMCA authorities might be desired. 


The CLEARING HousE 


There are one or two further aspects of 
guidance which might be desired. The girl 
or boy about to marry might wish specific 
instruction on such things as family life, 
on caring for a home, and on marital health 
and hygiene. Doubtless there would be 
many other problems, which would come 
into the open, of course, if such a plan was 
adopted. 

The author knows of no school which has 
tried such a plan as the one outlined. If 
such there be, he would like to hear about 
its details and its success. Certainly there 
are not many schools that have attempted 
anything of this sort. 

In these days of split-second change and 
transition, in these hours when quick de- 
cisions must be made that may affect the 
success and happenings of a lifetime, in 
these seconds that almost instantly sweep 
away all of the accustomed securities, isn’t 
it time that we school people give youth a 
little chance to prepare itself for life in the 
most uncertain world of our time, when 
no one knows from one hour to the next 
what will happen to society or to the indi- 
vidual? Isn’t it time that we forgot our 
formalities, our trivialities, and our gener- 
alities and threw off the dead hand of the 
past? 


Preparation—For What? 


During the next few years, because of the wide 
difference between the moral code of the indi- 
vidual and international conduct, it will be difficult 
to teach morals and ethics. We can try to teach 
children that they must observe the sacredness of a 
contract, but when they see individuals in places 
of authority and leadership deliberately destroying 
such contracts, they lose faith. We can try to teach 
concern for others, but when they see a world 
plunged into world conflict because individuals are 
not concerned with social good, they become skep- 
tical. 

If, therefore, present conditions continue and are 
not checked, or if we, who are responsible, fail to 
make clear the reasons for the differences in philoso- 
phy and actual behavior, we can expect to find two 


attitudes develop. First, a renewing and deepening 
of faith in materialism. Second, a quest for sensual- 
ism. Both can develop, regardless of the nature of 
the social organization which develops in the post- 
war period. When man loses his idealism, his code 
of morals and ethics suffers. When the code of 
morals and ethics is no longer based on ideals, man 
turns to the material and the sensual. 

It doesn’t take a prophet to predict what will 
happen after the war, if we, during a war, forget 
idealism. Men become brutal during a war if there 
is no great cause to direct their attention and ener- 
gies into channels of goodness. Now is the time 
prepare for peace or we will have no peace. 
Cuartes L. Anspach in the Michigan Education 
Journal. 
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= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST — 


Edited by THE STAFF 


NEW VOTERS: Citizenship recognition cere- 
monies in honor of young people who have come of 
age, and newly naturalized citizens, were held in 
at least 490 communities in May 1943, reports the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of the De- 
partment of Justice. These communities represent 
more than one-third of the nation’s population. 
Most of the celebrations occurred on or about “I 
Am an American Day”, which was May 16. Schools 
of the nation took a leading part in many of the 
events. In almost 100 communities the school system 
was the principal sponsor. And in more than 150 
places the ceremonies were held in school audi- 
toriums. School singers were prominent in the 
pageants and parades which were part of the pro- 
gram in some communities. The 1944 celebration 
will fall on May 21, 


ASIA: Study of Asia in the high schools of 
America is urged by Joseph C. Grew, former am- 
bassador to Japan, reports The Civic Leader, Asiatic 
problems involve us, states Mr. Grew, and wise 
civic action in the United States requires under- 
standing of Asia and its peoples if we are to par- 
ticipate constructively in world affairs. In the past 
the schools have concentrated attention on the rise 
of Western civilization and on our ties with Europe. 
Now we must also emphasize study of Asia: “As a 
part of the liberal and civic education, young citi- 
zens of the United States need to study our neighbors 
and our contacts beyond the Pacific.” 


BIRTH-RATE: The dangers of Britain's declin- 
ing birth-rate are considered in The Journal of 
Education (British). Statistics quoted in the House 
of Lords indicate that by 1980 the population of 
Great Britain will have shrunk to 34,000,000 with 
a greatly increased number of persons over 60 to 
be supported by the work of a reduced number of 
young people. To combat the step, British leaders 
including the Prime Minister are quoted as saying 
that there must be “propaganda for propagation”— 
“child-bearing must in some way come to be looked 
on as a primary duty”. Your reporter is mildly 
surprised at what seems to him an over-populated 
world, in which nations that can’t offer decent liv- 
ings to their present populations are trying to whip 
their women into a fury of child-bearing. Indus- 
trialists want more customers and cheaper labor, 
politicians want more voters and power, teachers 
want more pupils and schools. And parents are being 
exasperatingly uncooperative about it, 


POST-WAR JOBS: “In the near future our coun- 
try is going to face the most critical need for voca- 
tional guidance for adults it has ever experienced,” 
states Dr. Harry D. Kitson in Occupations. “Ten 
million men and women will be demobilized from 
the armed forces, and 20 million will be discharged 
from war industries.” While industry and govern- 
ment attempt to cope with that staggering total of 
30 million adult job seekers, high schools will feel 
the impact. Against that tidal wave of go million, 
what frail barks can we use to launch our graduating 
seniors into jobs? 


ESSENTIALIST: A new “essentialist” organiza- 
tion, Education for Freedom, Inc., has been organ- 
ized to promote emphasis on the 3 R's, and Ameri- 
can history, grammar, and rhetoric, states New York 
Teacher News. Among the sponsors are President 
Hutchins of University of Chicago, President Barr of 
St. John’s College, and Dr. Mortimer Adler. Two of 
the incorporators are George D. Harris, industrialist, 
and Justine R. Whiting, Jr., president of Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, so apparently 
this isn’t strictly a professional organization. Some 
teachers will wonder what kind of freedom Educa- 
tion for Freedom, Inc., stands for—freedom from 
education for citizenship? 


SCIENCE: The third annual Science Talent 
Search, which is limited to high-school seniors, will 
be conducted this winter, announces Watson Davis, 
director of Science Clubs of America. Pupils who 
wish to enter will be given an aptitude examina- 
tion in their own school systems between December 
3 and 27. Of those who pass the examination, 40 
who qualify best on the basis of school records and 
essays are sent as delegates to the Science Talent 
Institute. There final examinations are given to 
select one boy and one girl who will receive 
four-year Westinghouse Science Grand Scholarships 
of $2,400 each. Other scholarships also are awarded. 
Full information can be obtained from Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N St., NW, Washington, 
D.C, 


WOGS: This summer at Western Michigan Col- 
lege, former women teachers who have returned to 
teaching organized as the WOGS, a name derived 
from their motto, “We Old Gals Survive”, reports 
Michigan Education Journal. The founders hope 
to expand into a state-wide organization, 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Supervision at Its Best 


HE AMERICAN TRADITION is one of pio- 
hyena Americans have been and are 
builders of the new, not mere conservers of 
the old. The typical American is a man of 
imagination, living in a world that is yet 
to be created. He is at his highest and best 
when seeking for the new—whether it be 
pioneering in a wilderness, working in a 
research laboratory, creating a new social 
program or constructing a different school 
curriculum. 

The evolutionary history of supervision 
is no exception to this pioneering principle. 
The writer has known both vicariously and 
empirically four stages commonly referred to 
as: (1) Corrective Supervision, (2) Preventive 
Supervision, (3) Constructive Supervision 
and (4) Creative Supervision. Elsewhere they 
have been alluded to as: criticism, inspec- 
tion, snoopervision, persuasion, impression- 
istic and authoritative direction; or per- 
haps scientific, philosophic, cooperative, 
etc. 

Supervision has been considered as the 
basis for: (1) dismissal, retention or promo- 
tion of teachers; (2) the evaluation of the 
quality of performance of pupils; and (3) 
the improvement of the quality of teaching. 

Just as the emphasis in teaching has 
shifted from a concern about whether the 
pupils have done their work to a concern 
about what effect doing the assigned work 
has upon the personality of the pupils—so 
has the emphasis in supervision shifted from 
the corrective, inspectional, and preventive 
to the constructive, creative, and coopera- 
tive. 

In the field of methodology, teaching is 
no longer limited to a critical consideration 
of the principles and practices relative to 
effective supervision, but has also evolved 
through artificial demonstration to actual 


personal interviews, relative to real and prac. 
tical teaching situations. 

Since both studies in the field, and per- 
sonal testimonials of a large number of 
young teachers, place prime importance 
upon the interview following the teaching 
situation observed, instructors giving courses 
in supervision at New York University in- 
corporate as a significant aspect of their 
courses certain phases of laboratory work be- 
ing done in related areas of the University 
offerings. For example, instructors super- 
vising student teachers in the metropolitan 
area are invited from time to time to bring 
before the groups in supervision, for inter- 
view, student teachers who are doing supe- 
rior, average and poor work. The interview 
conducted reveals to the potential supervisor 
not only the different techniques in dealing 
with superior, average and failing teachers, 
but also the art of supervising in the various 
subject fields. 

The interview is usually opened by in- 
viting the student teacher to state briefly the 
nature, variety, and extent of the experi- 
ences he is having in his apprentice teaching. 
He is then asked to evaluate his own efforts 
—his successes and strong qualities and also 
his difficulties and weaknesses. The super- 
visor cooperates in the attempt to tease out 
the factors on both sides. And at the same 
time he gives the student teacher ample en- 
couragement and opportunity for creating 
and suggesting new and better ways of deal- 
ing with various situations. 

Cox? holds that “Supervision for creative 
teaching consists in helping teachers to set 
up for themselves teaching objectives, which 
are for them, dynamic, reasonable and 


*Cox, P. W. L., Fifth Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors of Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 
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worthwhile, in helping them as far as pos- 
sible, to achieve these objectives and in as- 
suring them adequate securities, approvals, 
and rewards for their endeavors”. 

The writer holds that supervision is at 
its highest and best when it frees teachers 
from emotionalized habits of fear, anxiety, 
hate, and insecurity—when it encourages 
them to create, implement, and experiment 
in new areas, ideas, and methods. Converse- 
ly, supervision fails to the extent that it 
makes teachers publicly uncomfortable 
about their habits, thwarts their desires to 
express ideas in their own ways, attempts to 
coerce them into being creative or stimulates 
fears of or hostilities to supervisors, cooper- 
ating teachers, or the innovations which they 
espouse. 

Knowledge of this, that and the other or 
information about this, that and the other 
is not education. Each should be accom- 
panied by comprehension—and if carried to 
its ultimate conclusion, it will terminate in 
action. The writer holds that potential su- 
pervisors and students of supervision are 
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best served when given an opportunity to 
examine critically the best known theories 
and practices; to enjoy whatever demon- 
strations the instructor may elect to portray; 
and at the same time to observe and experi- 
ence and share in the actual supervisory 
guidance, criticisms and interviews going on 
in and around the institution at a given 
time. 

The more mature students of supervision 
(at New York University) become appren- 
tice supervisors, travel with the University 
supervisors in their weekly visits to student 
teachers and internes doing apprentice teach- 
ing throughout the metropolitan area of 
New York. They observe, and sit in on inter- 
views—and later on, if and as their under- 
standing and competence grow, participate 
in the interviews; and may—yea, often do— 
conduct the interviews themselves. Thus the 
student of supervision puts into use, under 
guidance, and in a practical situation, the 
principles of supervision which he has 
learned. 

LyMAN B. GRAYBEAL 


Primer for Teachers 
By HARRISON BARNES 


See the book. 


Isn't the book pret-ty? 


It is blue. 


It is a pro-fes-sion-al book. 

It would be good for teachers to read. 

I am not go-ing to read it. 

I am go-ing to buy the Thurs-day Eve-ning Post. 
It has pret-ty pic-tures in it. 

There are fun-ny stories in it. 

I make my pu-pils read ser-i-ous books. 


They are dopes. 
Isn’t that a scream? 
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SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 


Payment of ‘Teachers’ Salaries 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


Time intervals between teachers’ salary payments 
vary greatly throughout the country. There is a 
growing tendency to pay teachers on tenure in 
twelve equal payments, which insures them a steady 
income throughout the year and is a better business 
method of making payments. 

Expenses for rent, food, interest, mortgages, and 
now even taxes, in addition to many other things, 
are payable on a regular twelve-month basis. In 
many places boards of education which wish to put 
salary payments on a more businesslike basis find 
that a steady income to the teachers is highly desir- 
able. 

If teachers’ salaries are paid in equal monthly 
payments throughout the year, fewer teachers are 
required to seek extra employment for summer 
months, more teachers attend summer school for 
professional improvement or travel, and fewer teach- 
ers return to school financially distressed, with a 
long, lean hungry look of despair! 

Paying annually employed teachers on a ten- 
month basis is a relic of the old contractual system 
which preceded tenure, but it still remains in many 
school systems, an outdated traditional method of 
doing business. In New York State a wide variety 
of procedures is used. Some teachers are paid on 
a nine-month basis, some on ten, some eleven, 
some twelve, and some on a bi-monthly basis of 
twenty-four payments in twelve months, made on 
the first and fifteenth of each month, 


Tenure is year to year 


First the status of teachers on tenure must be 
made clear. Courts have defined tenure as annual 
employment from year to year, a continuing em- 
ployment to which the teacher is entitled. New York 
State furnishes one example of this. Here each 
school year begins on July 1, so the teacher on 
tenure legally begins new employment yearly on 
the first of July. The United States Supreme Court 
has held that tenure is an employment from year 
to year. The teacher's salary begins with employ- 
ment, that is, July 1. 

Some boards of education pay one twelfth of the 
yearly salary each month. On the last day of July 
one month's salary becomes due because teachers 
are entitled to a vacation with pay. On the last 


day of August another month’s salary is due. Other 
boards do not pay these salaries when due but at 
various later dates, especially boards operating on 
a ten-month payment schedule. 

The latter plan is a disadvantage to the teacher. 
But it is of great advantage to a board or city or 
town if the municipal treasurer is the depository of 
school funds, because the municipality thus gains 
the use of salary funds over a period of time at 
the expense of the teacher. 


Withheld salaries 


For example, if a board of education does not 
pay its tenure teachers for summer months until 
September go, the board has the use of money due 
teachers for go to 60 days after it has actually 
become due. On September go of each year the board 
owes each teacher on tenure three months’ salary. 
The board then pays the September salary plus 
one tenth of the amount due for July and August. 
It is not until June 30—nearly a year later—that the 
teacher is paid the remaining nine tenths of the 
previous July and August salaries, 

This unfairness in salary payment was early rec- 
ognized by New York City. In order to make a 
partial adjustment for the proper payment of salary 
the city’s board of education pays the August salary 
when the teacher returns to school about the first 
week in September. This gives the teacher money 
for current expenses and August obligations. 

However, the board still holds the July salary for 
one year until June go of the subsequent year, and 
so has the use of a month’s salary for nearly one 
year without paying interest. 

Since July 1 is the beginning of the new year, the 
annual salary must be completed. On June go, there- 
fore, New York City’s board of education pays the 
teacher two months’ salary—the salary due for June 
of the current year and the salary for the previous 
July which has been withheld for a year. 

It must be kept in mind that salary and tenure 
are two different rights. Tenure, while it gives a 
teacher the right of employment, does not carty 
with it the right to a salary. The right to any salary 
at all is a distinct and separate right, and arises 
out of separate statutes and salary schedules. With- 
out these statutes one could have tenure and no 
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salary. In other words, tenure is a status, carrying 
no guarantee of salary. It is employment for twelve 
months a year and a right to be reemployed ac- 
cording to statutory provision for another twelve 
months. Teachers on tenure are obligated to work 
for the board of education twelve months per year, 
but only to do the kind of work for which the 
teacher is licensed and employed. 

May a board of education deprive a teacher of 
summer vacations? Certainly—if it assigns him to 
duties for which he was employed and if he is 
properly licensed to do the work. 

Does it make any difference how the teacher is 
paid? Whether in ten-month or in twelve-month 
payments? No! The salary unless otherwise desig- 
nated is for the twelve months of the school year, 
regardless of when and in what manner it is paid. 
Teachers on the ten-month basis of payment may 
be obliged to work during July, August and Septem- 
ber—go days—before their first salary payments are 
made and the first payment may be only one tenth 
of the annual salary, 

In New York State the courts have held that 
wherever a board of education has regularly made 
it a practice to give teachers a vacation, the teacher 
cannot be compelled to teach during vacation 
months, whether on a ten or twelve month payment 
plan. If the board desires to make a new policy, it 
may change such practice by resolution, and it would 
make no difference whether a teacher received a 
salary On a ten- or a twelve-month basis. 


An equitable plan 


Because their statutes provide for it, some states 
have for years paid teachers on a twelve-month 
basis but end the school year on August 31. All 
teachers receive salaries at the end of each calender 
month and no part of the salary is witheld for a 
year before payment is made to teachers. This plan 
is used in some school districts in New Jersey, and is 
one of the best and most equitable practices for 
payment of teachers’ salaries. 

Because these widely different practices often 
produce injustice, definite statutes should be passed 
to make the methods of paying teachers’ salaries 
more uniform, as has been done for other labor 
and civil service employees paid by state funds. Laws 
had to be passed to prevent inequalities and bad 
practices for those workers. Why not teachers? 


° 
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Some of the more progressive states and boards 
of education have acted to protect the teachers’ 
interest and provide for steady incomes. It even 
happens that boards of education often pay part 
of their staffs on a twelve-month basis and another 
part on a ten-month basis, thereby withholding 
salary due for some staff members and paying others 
when it regularly becomes due. 

Teachers on probation have an entirely different 
status. Some school districts employ them by con- 
tract for g months, some for 10, some for 12 months, 
and in some states teachers are employed at will 
and may be dismissed at any time. Some states have 
very definite regulations governing probation teach- 
ers, but at no time do they acquire the same status 
as teachers on tenure, i.e., continuing employment 
from year to year on a twelve-month basis. Proba- 
tion teachers are usually on a contractual basis 
only. 

See Phelps v. Board of Education, 300 US. 319, 
57 S. Ct 483, 81 L. Ed. 674 (1937). 

State ex. rel. Anderson v. Brand, 303 U.S. 95, 58 
S, Ct. 443, 82 L. Ed. 685, 113 A.L.R, 1482 (1482). 

Juddson v. Board of Education, 8 N.Y.S. (2d) 563, 
255 App. Div. (N.Y.) 1024 (1938). 

See Tenure laws of California. 

In progressive legislation provision is made for 
salary payments, resignations, and incapacity of the 
teacher as it affects the salary to be paid. 

A further consideration is federal taxes which are 
removed at the source of the salary. Teachers, un- 
married and not family heads, who are paid on the 
ten-month plan have from 20 to 21% more taken 
from their monthly checks than teachers paid on the 
twelve-month plan. This is of real importance in 
these days of high taxation. 

Teachers on a ten-month payment plan who are 
heads of families also have a higher percentage 
removed from the monthly check than those in like 
circumstance on the twelve-month plan, but of 
course the amount depends on the number of 
dependents. While the total amount may be the 
same in the end, there is in many cases a financial 
problem for the teacher on the ten-month plan 
who must maintain himself and his family over 
the three summer months without salary. This situ- 
ation is often demoralizing and will be increasingly 
so from now on, 

Matter of Kenney, 41 State Dept. Rept. N.Y. 137, 
138; 27 State Dept. Rept. N.Y. 649. 

Matter of Brownell, 27 State Dept. Rept. 603. 


In many cases spelling is handled as it was years ago. “Handled” is used intentionally, 
because “taught” could not be accurately applied to the process.—Butte County (Calif.) 


School Bulletin. 
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JOHN CARR DUFF and PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editors 


Mastering Good English, by H. S. Cansy, 
J. B. Oppyke, Marcaret GILLuM, and 
Ouive I. Carter. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1943. 486 pages, $1.68. 

This third volume of “A Modern English Course” 
properly subordinates the technics of speech and 
writing to thinking what is to be said. Words and 
phrases, spoken or read, may be aids to and re- 
flections of effective thinking and action—or the 
reverse. 

The authors set forth adequate motives and di- 
rections for thoughtful reading, for socially accept- 
able verbal behavior, for expression, and for gather- 
ing information in their various school and out-of- 
school settings. The volume concludes with four 
chapters devoted to systematic language study— 
grammar, rhetoric, and spelling. It should prove a 
very effective text. 


Modern Languages for Modern Schools, by 
WALTER V. KAULFERS. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1942. 511 pages, 
$3.50. 





A Modern Textbook in Speech 
for High Schools 


AS OTHERS HEAR YOU 
By MARIE A. BALL and ELIZABETH LeMAY WRIGHT 


HIS LIVELY, interesting, and practical text is designed to meet the speech 
needs of the high-school English class. Stressing the correlation between pleas- 


Strange things are happening to foreign-language 
study during wartime. The waning of popular 
enthusiasm for French and German linguistic skills 
as stigmata of “culture” is accelerated by the empha- 
sis put on science and technology in general and 
more specifically by the interest in Spanish stem. 
ming from Pan-American orientation and, to lesser 
degrees, in Portuguese, Italian, Russian, Arabic, 
Japanese, Chinese, pidgin-English, and other langu- 
ages and dialects. Reluctantly foreign-language 
teachers are facing the obvious but hitherto de- 
liberately-avoided reality that a minimal adequacy 
for colloquial usage of a foreign tongue can be 
gained by very brief concentrated effort, regardless 
of the intricacies of grammatical preciseness. 

That the traditional values of formal study of 
German, French, and Spanish will regain status after 
the war is probable. But that they will again be 
superimposed on large fractions of student bodies 
is improbable. As equipment of the elite the ability 
to speak and write a foreign language with accuracy 
and taste and to appreciate foreign literature in the 
original will retain potency in few communities. 





ing and accurate habits of speech and the development of an attractive personality, 
it serves the two-fold purpose of correcting faulty formation of vowel and consonant 
sounds and providing training in the effective use of speech in business, community, 
and social life. 


The book arouses the student’s interest in bettering his speech, provides speech 
drills for- those who need them and can profit by them, stimulates discussion, and 
suggests exercises designed to familiarize the student with the everyday procedures 
of making social introductions, using the telephone, delivering short talks, and 
other similar activities. 


Illustrated $1.56 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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For the most part, the systematic study of foreign 
languages will be limited to those youths who seek 
the disciplinary values and to those for whom it 
satisfies a curiosity regarding peoples and their 
linguistic forms. 

For teachers of these self-selected youths, Kaulfers’ 
Modern Language for Modern Schools will be of 
very great value. The author does not compromise; 
he conceives his field of teaching to be a serious 
job of setting up attainable goals for painstaking 
study. His emphasis is on serious pupils and their 
needs and desires rather than upon “getting subject 
matter across”. He stresses perspectives and “organic 
conceptions” for teaching, organization, and orienta- 
tion, He closes with a proposal for reconstruction of 
the foreign-language curriculum rooted in American 
life and culture. 


“Health of Our Nation” series, by CLIFFoRD 
LEE BROWNELL, JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, 
and others. New York: American Book 
Company, 1941, 1942, and 1943. 

ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Well and Happy, 156 pages, 76 cents. Book 1. 

* Clean and Strong, 180 pages, 80 cents. Book 2. 
Fit and Ready, 243 pages, 84 cents. Book 3. 
Safe and Sound, 279 pages, 88 cents. Book 4. 
Hale and Hearty, 303 pages, 92 cents. Book 5. 
Active and Alert, 311 pages, 96 cents. Book 6. 
Living and Doing, 346 pages, $1.00. Book 7. 
Training for Living, 347 pages, $1.04. Book 8. 


SECONDARY GRADES 


Adventures in Growing Up, 488 pages, $1.60. 

Being Alive, Human Structure and Functions, 430 
pages, $1.60. 

Health Problems, How to Solve Them, 317 pages, 
$1.52. 

Youth Faces Maturity, 30 pages, 20 cents. 


Drs. Brownell, Williams, et al., have produced an 
excellent series of twelve health books to carry 
health work from the first grade through high 
school. The books for elementary grades are care- 
fully graded with respect to vocabulary, illustrations, 
and class exercises. The book for grade one, for 
example, is in primer form, The authors conceive 
of healthful living as depending not only upon 
knowledge, but upon satisfactory attitudes and 
habits. This concept is woven into the entire series. 
The books for the early grades are especially directed 
toward habit formation with respect to eating, 
sleeping, cleanliness, health protection, dress, be- 
havior toward others, and similar matters. 

Even more in the books for high schools, health 
is broadened into a genuinely life pervading func- 
tion. Mental health, personality attributes, the use 











Two new 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


for 


WARTIME COURSES 
e 


Kells, Kern, Bland and Orleans’ 
ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY 
Plane and Spherical with Applications 


A simplified treatment of plane and spheri- 
cal trigonometry for secondary schools, 
providing a variety of applications for 
wartime needs. Early introduction of the 
right triangle offers greater opportunity 
to handle problems on this topic early in 


the course. Includes a chapter on the Slide 
Rule. $1.80 


Greitzer’s 


ELEMENTARY TOPOGRAPHY AND 
MAP READING 


An easy-to-understand treatment of topog- 
raphy and map reading for secondary 
schools. Includes problems of map mak- 
ing, applications of mathematics to map 
reading, mapping the earth, elements of 
topographic maps, elevation and relief, ap- 
plications from contouring theory, map 
reading in the field, aerial photography, 
and special maps. Ready soon. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 


of science teachers: 


1. 


Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


. Reports of investigations in the con- 


tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


. Abstract and book review sections 


of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 


tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


. Invaluable in your library as a 


source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 


Organ of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, the 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
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of drugs, narcotics, and patent medicines, methods 
of extending medical care, safety, public health and 
preventive medicine, are all discussed. 

Adventures in Growing Up deals with aspects of 
personal appearance, dress, courtesy, and the de- 
velopment of personality and sound mental health. 
The latter phase is the least satisfactorily handled 
of all the topics in the series. The authors show an 
inadequate appreciation for the relationship be- 
tween personality adjustment and mental health, 
and the interaction between the individual, his 
associates, and his environment. A reader is left too 
much with the impression that good adjustment is 
a matter about which the individual should make 
up his own mind. Nor does he gain an understand. 
ing of his responsibility for good mental health in 
others. The specificity of discussion and suggestion 
which is so well done throughout the other books 
is lacking in this volume. Yet the authors are to be 
commended for conceiving mental health and 
physical health as being correlative. 

When one recalls that powerful influences may 
block the adoption of a textbook which discusses 
socialized medicine, one has an enhanced admiration 
for the courage and forthrightness with which the 
authors treated this topic. It could have been so 
easily put aside, but instead they have called a 
spade a spade. 

They found it necessary, however, to yield to 
the customary taboo on discussion of sex matters. 
In the series, the subject is vaguely hinted at, but 
the actual discussion is reserved for the small pam- 
phlet Youth Faces Maturity, Here the authors fail 
to apply the broad inclusive concept of health which 
characterizes the rest of their work. For example, 
the issue of premarital sex conduct is barely touched 
upon. The treatment, however, is objective and 
direct. 

This is a fine series which can be used effectively 
in education for healthful living, increased effi- 
ciency of physical and mental processes, and greater 
happiness in living. Lester A. KIRKENDALL 


An Invitation to Spanish, by MARGARITA 
MADRIGAL and Ezegutas MADRIGAL. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1943. 196 pages, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

Professor Madrigal and his daughter have prepared 

a book that is not a textbook and does not pretend 

to be one; but it has certain qualities that many 

language textbooks lack—it has qualities that have 
secured for it the imprimatur of the enterprising 

Messrs. Simon and Schuster, publishers who have a 

phenomenal record in predicting what the lay 

public wants. The lay public, or a considerable 
portion of it, is convinced now that “hemisphere 
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solidarity” is pretty important, and that it can be 
promoted somewhat in proportion to the number 
of North Americans who manage to attain a func. 
tional knowledge of Spanish. 

An Invitation to Spanish represents as well as a 
book can the method by which Miss Madrigal has 
taught Spanish to a variety of persons in New York 
City—to club women, radio announcers, pilots, 
lawyers and other professional men. The method 
resembles the “direct method” and makes full use 
of cognates and other short-cuts by which the 
student is encouraged to feel at ease with Spanish 
as a living tongue. The exercises are designed 
cleverly, so that the student proceeds “painlessly” 
from simple sentences to an elemental knowledge 
of the language. 

Perhaps the feature that distinguishes the book 
is the good humor, the “play spirit” that is a part 
of every exercise, and this is especially well brought 
out by the simple but effective line drawings used 
as illustrations. Language teachers who are inclined 
to regard all language instruction with awe and 
reverence will be shocked by the Madrigal book, 
but many high-school pupils will enjoy it, so it 
seems to be a required number for the school li- 
brary. There may be some unconventional language 
teachers who will discover that it is a help in the 
classroom. J. Cc. D. 


The Cult of Uncertainty, by I. L. KANpet. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 129 
pages, $1.50. 

Dr. Kandel, in the fifteenth Kappa Delta Pi lec- 
ture, presents lis well recognized thesis that there 
is a residuum of certainty in the culture to be trans- 
mitted through formal education to oncoming 
generations of youth, consisting of ideas, ideals, and 
values of great worth to a world dangerously un- 
stabilized by change and uncertainty. Whether any 
responsible educationist would dispute him is very 
doubtful. 

For purposes of polemics, however, he has labelled 
those who do not see eye to eye with him as “the 
cult of uncertainty”. Whether he is altogether fair 
to the apologists for the “child centered” school 
and “integrated curriculum”, whether, indeed, he 
has either understood them or even has factual basis 
for his charges against the results of their programs, 
is perhaps not important, since it might decrease 
the lustiness of his attack and decrease the enjoy- 
ment of his vigorous prose. 

That America has many and shallow and en- 
tangled roots may be true. But there are reasons 
other than the school curriculum to account for this 
condition. And its remedy, so far as a remedy is 
needed, must be sought elsewhere as well as in the 
school. Certainly to attempt to replace tangled roots 
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by a school curriculum that has almost no roots for 
the people (however secure the roots may be for 
the scholarly elect) requires more positive justifica- 
tion than Kandel presents to his readers. Indeed 
the reviewer, after reading the lecture with some 
care, confesses his bewilderment regarding the au- 
thor’s concrete proposals for education. But he en- 
joyed its perusal immensely and recommends it 
to his fellow-members of “the cult of uncertainty”. 
P. W. L. C. 


War and Education, by PorTER SARGENT. 
Boston, Mass.: Published by the Author, 
1943- 478 pages, $4. 

Porter Sargent moves in orbits all his own, An- 
nually he swoops back from a great circle and 
publishes a summary of his journey. Not often 
does he lug along a personal devil and never a 
personal God. In War and Education his devils are 
complacency, stupidity and insincerity; his gods are 
science and understanding. 

For better or worse, however, men must act. We 
cannot wait for complete understanding. Tenta- 
tively and experimentally we must do the best we 
can with such ratiocination and technics as we now 
can command. But the area of present positive 
action by educational and other social agencies 
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seems to interest the author very little this year. 

So concerned is he over our failure to challenge 
tradition and stupidity that he lays about him 
lustily, cracking metaphorical elbows and skulls of 
workers and fakirs almost indiscriminately. Like 
Oswald in Wells’ Joan and Peter, he seems to 
demand that schoolmen, while recognizing the 
limitations imposed on institutions by our confused 
social “system”, somehow free themselves from 
mores and stereotypes. He would have them 
strategically infiltrate school and society with 
“questing and testing” in the spirit of science and 
of emerging democracy. 

Such spirit and process are desiderata, but they 
constitute a large order. “Questing and testing” 
imply many mistakes and continuing reconstruction, 
They require patience, both of experimenters and 
of observers. And at this point Sargent fails us. 
He seems to the reviewer to withhold his approval 
from “questing and testing” as such. Doubtless he 
would accept right answers so derived if there were 
any, but of course final right answers there cannot 
be, His only affirmatives are reserved for philoso- 
phers and for his fellow fault-finders. 

Nevertheless, War and Education is a very timely 
and important book. We are none too sure of our- 
selves, of our schools, or of our public. If we are 
robust enough to “take it”, it is well to find what 
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is wrong with educational personnel, institutions, 
and social relationships. We at least may discover 
much that one cannot or should not attempt. Those 
who have guts will accept Sargent’s challenge and 
prove his assertions false. And that will delight him 
and benefit ourselves and our schools. P. W. L. C. 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic (revised) 
by Epwarp M. KANZER and WILLIAM L. 
ScnaaF. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1943. 
476 pages, $1.48. 

This complete revision of the original text main- 
tains the “natural” sequence of material introduced. 
It is designed to be covered in one year and usually 
requires “approximately 85 class periods” to com- 
plete Parts I-IV, covering the “essentials”. Part V is 
intended to give practice in fundamental processes 
in which pupils are weak. 

Part VII is a supplement insisted upon by many 
teachers, and contains problems on business organi- 
zation—partnerships and corporations, stocks and 
bonds, and financial statements. Following this are 
general problems, Regents’ examinations, a specimen 
Civil Service examination, and an excellent glossary. 

Some may object to the approach. It plunges 
directly into problems dealing with the capital of a 
business. However, each step is presented in a care- 
ful, clear, and complete manner which should pro- 
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voke no trouble for either teacher or pupil—if both 
have studied prior to entering the classroom! Thiy 
approach and the material presented could be used 
to excellent advantage where the pupil is alg 
studying—or will study—bookkeeping. With a litt 
cooperative planning it would be helpful to both 
classes as the material will fit the needs of the book. 
keeping department perfectly and should reduc 
many of the foolish errors in arithmetic that merely 
add a needless burden to bookkeeping and ac. 
counting procedures. 

Generous illustrative material is a feature of this 
volume: as each item is introduced, it is carefully 
illustrated. That is, the “machinery” is illustrated 
and the problem involved is clearly worked out w 
illustrate the handling of the question under con. 
sideration. For example, in the work dealing with 
sales there is a clear explanation (with sever! 
photos reproduced) to present the work done ip 
large corporations using a punched card accounting 
method. While it cannot be hoped the school wil 
have such equipment for the pupils, this does get 
them on “speaking terms” with modern equipment. 

It is not possible in all schools to coordinate the 
work in typewriting with this business arithmetic, 
but where that can be done, the forms shown in 
this text would lend themselves intelligently tw 
such a plan. WILLIAM Rosert Woop 
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Problems in 
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By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group guidance work that involves 
character. The method is adequately developed in 
this book for the first time. Helps to the homeroom 
teacher for each case include: statement of the ob- 
jectives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
volved, summary of the course of the discussion and 
conclusion, and timing and motivation of the case. 

List price, $1.55. 
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By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A. se- 
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adjustment of the pupil to his present environment, 
his studies, and his future life. Helps to the homeroom 
teacher for each problem include: statement of the 
objectives, references, discussion of principal issues 
involved, suggested projects, and timing and motiva- 
tion of the problem. List price, $1.95. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 177) 


LABOR TEXT: What is claimed to be the firs: 
high-school textbook on labor relations is announced 
by the New York State Legislature's Committee on 
Industrial and Labor Conditions, according to the 
New York Post. The 312-page book is intended to 
be an objective statement of “the facts on labor 
relations since 1790”. It is intended for use in the 
high schools of New York State, but can be bought 
by schools elsewhere. When we get the facts we'll 
try to let you know when, where, and at what 
price it can be obtained. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE: Here's a little light on how 
the junior collegés and their “terminal” graduates 
are doing. (Junior colleges offer “terminal” cur. 
riculums for those who don’t intend to go to senior 
colleges and universities after graduation.) A study 
was made of the records of more than 2,000 “term- 
inal” graduates who later for some reason actually 
entered senior institutions of higher learning. It 
was found that more than half of these “terminal” 
graduates of junior college either had been gradu- 
ated from the senior institutions, or were still in 
residence. Only 1 in 20 had withdrawn because of 
poor scholarship. In three-fourths of the cases, the 
senior institutions had granted 2 full years of credit 
for work done in the junior college “terminal” 
curriculums. The students’ average grades were 
higher than they had made in junior college. And 
many had received graduation honors and other 
“evidences of academic distinction”. This was termed 
an “epoch-making study” with obvious guidance im- 
plications, by the chairman of the committee which 
made the investigation for the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Copies of the 28-page report, 
Success of Transferring Graduates of Junior College 
Terminal Curricula, may be obtained for 25 cents 
from the Association, 730 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D.C. 


WORK: “The Work Experience Program for the 
San Francisco Schools” is a 23-page mimeographed 
pamphlet issued by the San Francisco, Cal., Public 
Schools. Prepared by O. I. Schmaelzle, director of 
counseling and guidance of the school system, and 
other members of the 1942-43 Work Experience 
Committee, the pamphlet explains in detail the 
organization and operation of the program. The 
policy of granting school credit for work experienc 
is definitely established in the system as a result 
of findings in the previous school year. School time is 
allotted for outside work, Pupils may work in oF 
out of school for two to four one-hour periods daily, 
and attend classes four hours daily. 
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